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INTRODUCTION. 



The little Work, thus presented to the English public, 
is the production of Db. Bbinhold Solobr, a native 
of Prussia, not very long since connected with a Chair 
of political economy on the Cilontinent, and a member 
of the " Convention of Frankfort.*' An avowal of 
liberal opinions during the events of 1848, led to his 
abandonment of a moderate competency, and to his 
becoming a refugee in this country. During the 
years 1852 and 1853, he delivered the substance ol 
the follomng pages in Lectures on ** England and 
the Continent,** in London, Manchester, Birmingham » 
Leeds, Bradford and Halifax. At the last-mentioned 
place, public interest was so much aroused, as to 
induce a resident publisher to effect arrangements with 
Dr. Solger, which issued in his MSS, being confided 
to my care during last Spring, with a \ iew to bring- 
ing the Lectures before the public. Considerable 
difficulties presented thembclses in the disposal and 
preparation of papers composed by a foreigner, in 

h 
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a language not his own ; but I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say that I did not suffer this difficulty to 
deter me from attempting to accomphsh an object in 
which I was interested by higher considerations than 
those of pro&t and loss. 

It is my belief that the following pages will be 
found to represent Dr. Solger's sentiments faUhfuUy, 
and that in his own words, excepting where singularity 
of idiom or construction rendered alteration necessary. 
Such alteration, however, has been meet sparingly 
made, for I preferred retaining some pe^culiaxities 
incident to a foreigner's composition in English, as 
giving rachiess and point to the Author's observations, 
and as likely, moreover, to recal the Author to the 
memories of those who hea/rd the Lectures dehvered. 
It has been my desire to verify from all available 
sources the Author's statements. I Ita^e also labonrad 
to assist the mind of tjie reader by the eye through- 
*< headingt^** at the top of the cBflSmnt pages, and a 
table of contents. 

A lengthened interval has ela|>sed since the pro* 
posal to print these Lectures was entertained, and I» 
therefore, feel it only Just to myself and the poblisheis 
to state, that this delay has occurred, simply from the 
illness of ^ Author in America — illness that has 
ultimately prevented the realization of a prospect once 
held out of additional matter from him. Under these 
circumstances, I may, perhaps, be allowed to trespass 
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a little further oa the attention of the readers of this 
Woik, by endeavouring to point out what I conceive 
to be the pecuhar merit of the author at a time hke 
the present, and the daime which this book has upon 
publi<^ attenUon owing to recent eveuta. 

As the production of a native of Prussia, this expo- 
sition of the btates-sjstem of Europe * appears to me 
to possess peculiar advantages in being the work 
of a man brought up in the midst of the funotionaiy- 
• ism and diplomacy of the Continent — of a man, iliere- 
fore, likely to reaUnse the results, national and inter- 
national, of such a system iai better than we English- 
men can possibly do in our isolated position. It is 
mj conviction that we do not prize as we ought that 
inestimabla sheet of water which rolls between us and 
the Continent, and but for which, we beheve, things 

m 

would have been with va far otherwise iSban they axe. 
At the same time, we must not forget that there is a 
law of compensation, even in such things as local 
advantages, and that what may conduce under divine 
Providence to our safety as a country, may not 
equaJiy conduce to our knowledge. We are too apt to 
judge of European afGGdrs from an English stand- 
point. We do not see and feel thin^ there« as a 
native sees and fisels them. It seems to me well, on 

• The title of this Book has been suggested by the Genmin 
word " bta^ti^-sjstem, " which includes naUonal and mtematiQmL 
policy. 
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this ground, for Englishmeu to listen to a story of the 
Contment, as told by one who has been an eye-wit- 
ness of what is the eyery-day working of those paternal 
govemmenls so much praised in certain t|uailers. 
They may then feel the force of Macaulay's words in 
his critique ou the CoUoquicb of that Anglo-Prussian 
•—Robert Southey. 

** It is not by the interiueddiing of Mr. Southey's 
idol, the omniscient and omnipotent State, but by the 
prudence md energy of the people, that England has 
hitherto been carried forward in civilization ; and it is 
to the same prudence, and the same energy that we 
now look with comfort and good hope. Our rulers 
will best promote the improvement of the nation, by 
strictly confining themselves to their own legitimate 
duties, by leaving capital to find its most lucrative 
course, commodities their fair price, industry and ' 
intelligence their natural reward, idleness and foUy 
their natural punishment, by maintaining peace, by 
defending property, by diminislung the price of land, 
and l>y observing strict economy in every department 
of the State. Let the Gk>Yeniment do this : the people 
will assuredly do the rest." * 

But besides the value of this Work, as causing us 
to feel in this country how these things are estimated 
abroad by those who ought best to know their merits, 
it possesbes still fiulher claims upon our regard, from 

« Sdifikutfh RcvUw^ 1880. 
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tixe corroboration lunushed by recent events oi mmj 
of the yiewi and predictions of oar Author. Readers 
nwst remember, that these Lectures were finA dehvered 
eighteen months before the occupation of the Danu- 
bian ^dndpahties by Bussia, and if any one may have 
thought when these Lectures were heaiii, liial the 
danger of Russian progrees and ascendancy was over- 
esLimattid, kis opinion now surely must be eiianged. 

This country which, within a centuiy and a half, 
has pushed lU frontier 700 miles towards Berlin, 650 
miles towanls 8lockhohn, 500 mile^ towards Con- 
stantinople, and 1000 miles tow aids Teheran and 
Calcutta, is not iikely to stop at Constantinople* if it 
even got there.'* * 

Much, too, has come to the ear of the public ss- 
spectiug the evils of that sserst diplomncy to which our 
Author iders, since these pages were penned. We 
have had a Utde daylight thrown upon the manage- 
ment of our Foieiga Office in relation to the aSSedrs of 
Poland, iiuugary, and Sleswig iioibtem; and while 
some statements of the author of "The Progress 
oi Bussia ' are to be received with caution; yet, we 
. cannot but rise from the perusal of a volume that 
records on authorky Brunnow's ctyolexy of Pal- 
merston, and Palmerston*s deafbess to the warning 
cry of Kossuth,! without feeling the sooner we are 

f VrqvhnrifM ^Proffreu of JKMm," p. 94^13. 

6 2 
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secured against having our atiairs transacted so much 
in the dark, the better for Englishmen and for man- 
kind. I need hardly say, that late events have more 
than confirmed the Author's statements respecting the 
intrigues of the Bussian government at Herat and 
Telieraii. We must now feel that Persia may be 
regarded as a veiy doubtful sort of friend at the best, 
when Kussiau roubles are at work. That treaties are 
no guarantee of peace, according to the present state 
of things, has been shown by the history of the 
^* Vienna sole/' and here again, many of the positions 
of our Author are verilied. 

I do not account myself responsibk in any degree for 
Dr. Bolger s sentiments, a,nd I am far from agreeing 
with him in his theory of the remedy for Europe, but 
I am of opinion, that this Work may be studied with 
advantage by many of those well-meaning, but mis- 
taken men. who call for peace, peace," when no basis 
for a true and lasting peace is to be obtained under 
the present system of European afifoirs. I yield to 
no man in my love of peace, — but my peace must 
be a righteous one, or I cannot love it! I trust 
not to be deemed unmindful of the evils of war, • 
when saying that I conscientiously believe that greater 
evils may connect themselves wiili a state of hoUow 
peae$ than with a state of war. The threefold argu- 
ment of non-interventionists seems to me not to be a 
threefold cord that cannot be broken, for if we, Eng- 
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lishmen, look at peace fh>m the selfish point of view 

and say, — this aggression is not our business/* care 
must be taken lest we fail to see the mutual dependonoe 
ot men in society ataU! There was once an old-world 
wearer of motley, who said something of this kind : 

A woodman came into a forest to ask the trees to 
giye him a handle for his axe. It seemed so modest 
a request, that the principal trees at once agreed to it, 
and it was settled among them that the plain homely 
ash should furnish what was wanted. No sooner had 
the woodman fitted the staff to his purpose, than he 
began lairing about on all sides, felling the noblest trees 

in the wood. The oak now seeing the whole matter 
too late, whispered to the cedar, * The first concession 
has lost all ; if we had not sacrificed our humble neigh- 
hour, we might have yet stood for ages ourselves." 
Let our peace Mends see to the moral of this fable, 
in relation to the argument for peace from self-interest. 

The argument from commerce is one I would not 
despise as simply utihtarian, did it not happen, unfor- 
tunately for the advocates of non-intervention, that 
commercial interests can be shown to be anything but 
on the side of false peace in the long nin. Under cover 
of the peace that has been, Russia has possessed herself 
of the Danube, and over-run Wallachia and Moldavia, 
soureeiB of wealth (ax greater than any to be found in 
the alliance with Kussia herself.* The argument 

« Urquharfi ^^Frogna 0/ JSuMia," p. 289— SSi. 
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which I may call the moral and religious one in favour 
" of non-intervention, is one to whidi I ah&ll, perhaps, be 
expected to pay more atteutioa. A great outciy is raised 
respecting the slaughters of Olteneitz and Sinope, and 
tfaere» it is said, ai6 the horrors inoamated into which 
some professing Christianity desire to plunge us ! Has 
it escaped the raooUectioa of those who thus i^asoxii 
that while war is slaying its thousands, a state of 
things has existed on the Continent, which has been 
slauglik ling its millions annually, and tliat under tiie 
colour of a false peace ! The sterile tracts of Siberia, 
and the depths of Austrian dungeons witness to the 
destruction of Poles, Hungarians, and Italians, not by 
war, but by despotism is not a war that shall bring 
an end to sueh evils preferable to a peace that shall 
c(»itmue them V Again, if war be opposed to the interests 
of religion and morality, is not deiqiotism ? I hesitate 
not to say, inhnitely more so. Under a rule that 
crashes body and mind in a man, there may be regard 
to priestcraft as an instrument of despotism, but Ut^, 
depend upon it, very httle real deference to the claims 
of mere morality, let alone religion. Neither religion 
nor morality can be made to advocate the continu- 
ance of a non-interveotion which goes to perpetuate 
systematized oppression. The worels of a Chris- 
tian poetess, an eye-witness of the doings of despotie 
power in Italy, deserve the attention of the thoughtful 
o^this point. 
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" I lore no peace which is not fellowship, 

And which includes not mercy. 1 would have 

Bather^ the raking of the guns across 

The world, and shrieks against Heaven's architrave ; 

Bather the struggle in the slippery fosse, 

Of dying men and horses, and the wave 

Blood-htthhling Enough said ! — By GhriBt*s own 

cross, 

And by the faint heart of my womanhood, 

Such things are better.than a peace which sits 
Beside the hearth in Belf'<x>mmended mood. 
And takes no thought, how wind and rain by fits 
Ar^ howling out of doors against the good 
Of the poor wanderer. What ! your peace admits 
Of outside anguish while it sits at home ? 

I loathe to take its name upon my tongue.— 

II is no peace. Tis tretibou, stilf with doom, 
Tis gagged despair, and inarticulate wnmg, 
Annihilated roLmd, stifled Ptome, 

Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting 'neath the thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute fbrehead, while her hoofs oulpress 
The Hfe from these Italian souls,— in brief, 
O Lord of peace, who art Lord of righteousness, 
Constrain the anguished worlds irom sin and grief. 
Pierce them with conscience, purge them with xedresSy 
And give us j^ace which is no counterjeit ! '* * 

* Cm* Gnidi Windows.** By Mf8« Browkiho, p. Ill, 112. 
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Far be it £pom SM, I lepeat^ to tltiak or q[it^ 

of the terrible evils of war. Satanic must be the imture 
thatcan do that, biitlvei^ybelieretbaitymtb^praent 
crisis, war is the lesser of two evik. i>e it chosen then 
only aa a neeeaarp evU and an ukimaU ru0wre^ I 
look to a struggle of the nations, if struggle there must 
be» with most painfiil feelings, but I believe thftt doiDg 
our duty, and discharging our obligations, we need 
not, as Kngliahnien, fear tbe result. The daj of 
calamity wili be shoitened, in my opinion, by decisive 
measures, " if there be any truth established by 
the universal experience ol nations, it is this, ibat to 
carry the spirit of peace into war is a weak and cruel 
policy. The time of negotiation is the time for deU- 
beration and delay. But when an extreme caae calls 
for that remedy, which is in its own nature most 
violent, and which in such cases, is a remedy only 
because it is violent, it is idle to think ol mitigating 
and diluting. Languid war can do nothing which 
negotiation or submission wiLi not do better ; and to 
act on any other principle is not to save blood and 
money, but to squander them. ' f 

May all these apparent evils be made to subserve 
the purpose ol Him whose throne is lounded in 
righteousness and judgment; and aid in the spread 
of those principles ol divine truth, which can secure 

f T. £. Macaulay, Edin. EemeWf 1828. 
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the only basis for a true peace in Europe and the 

world. 

These Lectures may suffice to show what our human 

nature is without the ameUorating inHuences of true 
religion. If they so do, and tend to inform the 
English public more thoroughly, about what ia passiug 
in Europe at the present time, my wish will be fiiUy 

reahzed. 

P. ». WILLANS. 

Halifax, Iti^. 
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LECTURE I. 



THE TREATIES. 

Origin and Cbamcter of the " Balance of Power."— The Treelies of 1048 

and of 1815. 



As a Tule, the state of public feeling in this country, 
with regard to foreign politics, is divided between long 

periods of apathy and short passages of excitement. 
During times of tranquillity on the Continent, most 
people are glad not to be annoyed with revolutionary re- 
collections, and when the days of disturbance break 
upon them, they rush into parties, as their feelings, 
piishiuns, and prejudices, prompt them. From this 
general rule, however, I have observed that the people of 
the manufacturing districts form a favourable exception. 

It stands to reason that times of tranquillity are 
just those in which the seeds of whatever is in the 
future are sown and matured, and that times of 
general convulsion are least favourable to the formation 
of opinion. It is, therefore, most gratifying, not only 
on personal LuL iilso on public grounds, to bo in the 
midst of a meeting assembled not for the puqjose of 
expressing passionate feeling on a subject imperfectly 
understood^ but for the purpose of obtaining by earnest 
inquiry a satisfactory solution of the riddles of Euro> 
pean politics. Let us, then, at once attack the radical 
error which leads most people, in the very outset, into 
incurable mistakes. I mean the error of ascribing 

B 
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undue importaooe to the will of individuals, and to 
abrupt resolutaons. Most persons have a notion, that 
if the Kings would only allow gveatcnr scope to popular 

liberty, or if the people were not given to extravagant 
schemes and demands, there would at once be an end 
of all these mutual difficulties. Nothing, at first sight, 
is more just than this view of Continental affairs, yet 

nobody would ever suppose that the Queen of England 
could, it biie were determined to do so, abolish the 
liberties of this country, and establish the rule of abso- 
lutism over her people. In supposing such a project, 
it is immediately felt that the liberty of England is 
based upon ancient traditions, deeply r<K)t«'d habits, 
and energetic interests, far too powerful to yield to the 
will and efforts of any single individual or party, how- 
ever strong and determined. Now the mistake which 
I coniplaiu of as being most iu the way of a tme 
ajjpreciation of European politics, is this, that it is 
overlooked that such traditions, habits, and interests, 
do not only exist in England, but in all other countries. 
They are traditions, habits, and interests, often of a 
ditrereiit kind, but such as thev are, tliev are as stron«^ 
in most des|)r)tically governed states as tliey are in this 
realm ; and it is no more impossible for the Constitu- 
tional Queen of England to change, if she desired, the 
free Constitution of this country into an absolute 
government, than it is for the absolute despot ui 
Austria to make of the Austrian Monarchy a Constitu- 
tional Kingdom. Another example, perhaps, will make 
my meaning still clearer. Suppose the Times, which 
was wont to come out so profoundly on the follies of the 
Continental liulers and people, were to thunder and 
sneer at the insane radicalism of certain people attempt- 
ing to overthrow the order of the Jesuits ; and yet, 
whilst thus venting its indignation against what in this 
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case would be the extreme and democratic party, imagine 
the Times, true to its common-place wisdom, were to 

advise the order of Jesus, by timely con. H ssions in the 
sense of Protestantism, to a\ old the dangers of a violent 
dissolution of the society ! ! You see at once the absur* 
dify of the supposed admonition. If the Jesuit General 
be inclined to Protestantism, he is at liberty to resign 
his office ; it may even he imagined that, under certain 
circumstances, he might succeed in breaking up the 
whole order ; but it is utterly beyond either his own 
power or the range of probability, to reform the Soci* t y 
of Jesus in a Protestant sense. Their system does not 
admit of such a reform. The principles of Jesuitism 
and of Protestantism are absolutely incompatible with 
each other. Now this is the question which the sages 
of the press regularly omit to ask before giving advice 
to their neighbours. They are ver^' inquisitive about 
the character of the King of Prussia, and very anxious 
respecting the projects of the Emperor of France ; but 
they never think it worth their while for a moment to 
contemplate the principk -, upon which the states of those 
monarchs are estabhslied or the political system upon 
which the international relations between the European 
powers rest. That, however, is just the thing most 
important to contemplate. For, if the system of 
Europe shoidd be fuund to be as incompatible vdth 
liberty and peace as Jesuitism is with Protestantism, 
it is at once evident that the utmost efforts of rulers 
or peo2)les must remain delusive; and all essential 
evils of despotism and war must remain at work, 
either secretly or openly, as long as the system re- 
mains unbroken. Now this is what we are going to 
investigate here. I must, therefore, first lead you 
back to the very beginning of modem history. 

The question is — to know what are the principles 
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upon which the present European states and their 
mutual relationships are based. Are they the creations 

of justice, freedom, and love? oris the spirit which 
has presided over their creation the mere oifsprmg of 
selfishness — bare selfishness ? 

After the period of general confusion which followed 
upon the overthrow of the Ituiiian empire, our modern 
era emerges first into shape with Charlemagne. That 
great man gave a constitution, not only to one particu- 
lar countiy, but to all Austrian Europe. Now what 
were the principles, both of himself and of his age, 
upon which that constitution was framed? 

They were rough men, that old Emperor and his 
people; they had many of the vices and passions of 
barbarians, but they came fresh from the hands of 
Christianity ; and aUhough they took Christianity in its 
very cmdest outhne, they reasoned in this way: — " If 
all men are children of one father, and members of one 
family, this ought not to be merely a fine subject to 
preach about in the pulpit, but a reality throughout 
and so Charlemagne and the Roman bishop set to work 
to viake all men really members of the same family ; 
and those children who refused to obey had to kiss the 
rod. Such was the sublime plan of Charlemagne. 

He caused himself to l>e anointed by the Pope as the 
head of the universal community of mankind ; and he 
and his followers in the imperial dignity were under- 
stood to be under obligation to extend the limits of their 
Christian empire over all the peoples of the earth. 
And so, whenever a people either forcibly or freely 
adopted the Christian faith, that people were by that 
very act considered to acknowledge the dominion of 
the Pope and of the Emperor. It is true that coun- 
tries like Spain and England, which by their situation 
were out of the way of the Emperor's material power, 
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remained independeiit in fact; yet, as a matter of 
principle, it was thraughout the middle ngi >s considered 

beyond dispute, that all the nations were nn'iiilxTs of 
one religious and political brotiieriiood, of which the 
Soman bishop was the i^iitual head, and of which 
die German Emperor was the secular chief. 

Even at a time when the Emperor's power was 
miserably weak, the Kings of England and of France 
submitted their quarrels to his decision, and received 
territories dififputed by them as fiefs from his hand ; 
and as late as the last century, the Elector of Bran* 
denburgh did not dare to assume the title of King of 
Prussia without having procured the Emperor's sanc- 
tion, which was bought by means of much money and 
important political concessions. 

It is important to bear this in mind, because it shows 
what were the principles presiding originally over the 
public law of Europe. Thej were, indeed, not princi- 
ples of mere bmte force. It was not the so-called 
right of conquest which plays such a prominent part in 
the modem hand-books on international law from 
which Kings and States derived the title-deeds of their 
sovereignty. No I the pubUc law was in harmony with 
the religious and moral law, as the latter were under- 
stood in those times. They were very imperfectly 
understood, no doubt ; but that does not in any way 
detiact from the principle, that during the middle ages 
there were no such two different standards, the one of 
pubhc life and the other of private life, as there are 
now. What was right in religion in those days was 
not considered to be absurd in j>olitics ; and what was 
defended by the moral law was considered to be 
sanctioned by the law of nations. The mistake of 
Charlemagne's Empire, and of the Church was not to 
have introduced human brotherhood into polities, hut 
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to have believed that human brotherhood could be 
realized by a decree, by force, and by authority. They 

only ,^aw one side of the questiuu, viz., the unity of the 
human race. They did not consider that, in spite of 
this general unity, men are individually and materially 
different. The feeling of that difference is even 
originally stronger than the promptings of their bro- 
therly feelings. It is only in consequence of a long 
intercourse that by learning from each other men 
begin to understand each other, and find in the end 
thfit the moral and intellectual cultivation of every 
human being is essentially the same; and then the 
result is Love. 

You see, then, where the mistake of the Church of 
the Empire and of all Radicafism lies. It is beginning 
at the tcrong end. It is commanding unity before an 
understanding has been eiFected ; and it is overlooking 
that an understanding can only be effected by perfect 
freedom — even the freedom of dealing blows against 
each other. Blows are the indispensable preliminary 
to a good understanding between men of marked pecu- 
liarities of character. Your soft idealist when he sees 
people knock each other down cries immediately for 
enlightened despotism. He does not see that men of 
strong natural antipathies will never be friendly till 
they have fought out their quarrel fairly. 

Thus it is with individuals : thus it is with nations. 
The Peace Society, in my opinion, does not sufficiently 
consider this point. Neither did Oharlemi^e, nor the 
Pope. Their empire was composed of two principal 
races — tiie (i»Tmanic and the Komaiuc races, which 
were far from being reconciled either in spirit, habit, 
or interest, by tibeir forcible combination into one 
spiritual and political empire. The more civilized race 
despised and hated their conquerors for their barbarous 
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maimers, and in the consciousness of their mental 

superiority, aimed, undor the leadpisliip of the Roman 
Bishop, at spiritual domiuion over their poUtical con- 
querors. 

The vigorous and stardj race of the latter despised 

and hated the southern people for their effeminacy and 
corruption. Thus a struggle began in the heart of the 
Ghristiaa Empire, a struggle between the spiritual and 
political power, which was at the same time a straggle 
between the Romanic and Germanic races. 

Whilst the successors of Charlemagne sent their 
armies over the Alps to keep the revolting Italians in 
subjection, the Pope attacked the authority of the 
£mperor with spiritual weapons in the very heart of 
Geraiany, hurling the ban of excommunication against 
him, and freeing his vassals from their oaths of allegi- 
ance. The governors and vassals who had been insti- 
tuted by the Emperor, oyer the different parts of 
Germany and Italy, very naturally took the advantage 
of the quarrels between their two chiefe. They sided 
vdih the Pope or mth the Emperor, just as either held 
out to them greater privilege and mdependenoe ; and 
in proportion as their individual power increased by 
those means, they made war upon their neighbours to 
extend their territories still farther. 

The j?eneral tendoncv of such a state of thinj^s was 
to develope a spirit of selhsh ambition, diplomatic 
plotting, militaiy venality, and unscrupolous treacheiy. 
In the end, there was not one of the more powerful 
Italian or (IcM'niau Barons who hatl uot wrested an 
ahnoiit independent principality by diplomatic inti igues, 
poisonings, armed surprises, and other paeans of 
an equally rulliless character, either from the Emperor, 
the Pope, or from some neighbour. It was thus that 
tlie foundation of the present independent sovereign 
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states of Germany and Italy was laid. The great ideas 
of Charlemagne, and the great purposes of the empire, 

were swamped in baronial anarchy ; and when, in the 
year 127*^, Count Rudolph, of Hapsburgh, was elected 
to the imperial throne, it was a mere matter of form, 
and the powerful Lords who appointed him did so 
hecause he was poor and powerless, and hecause theie- 
fore there seemed to be no danger of his interfering 
with their lawless practices. The new Emperor him- 
self had spent his previous life in hiring himself out as 
the leader of a small mercenary hand with the help 
of which he fought the quarrels of the Swiss towns, and 
abbots against each other. It wjis not to be expected 
that such a man, in such an age, would have been 
capable of as much as comprehending the sublime 
character of his imperial office ; but what he compre- 
hended very well, was, that its possession might fur- 
nish him \\ith a pretext to increase his military power, 
and to conquer a good piece of ground lor his private 
property. Accordingly, on some specious pretext^ he 
declared the King of Bohemia, one of the vassals of 
the Empire, guilty of high treason, and seized upon 
the Grand Duchy of Austria, which then formed a pait 
of that King s territory. Thus the Ibundation of the 
Austrian monarchy, and of the power of the House of 
Hapsburgh was laid. It took the Hapsburghers about 
200 years (in round numbers, from 1300 to 1500), to 
unite by the same sort of })olicy half the countries of 
Europe under their dominion. But whilst they were 
thus engaged, the Kings of France had pursued the 
same policy with nearly the same success ; and about 
the year 1500, we, accordingly, iind in Europe — 

1. Italy and Gemiany divided into a countless 
number of smaller or larger baronetcies, independent 
in all but in name of the Empire. 
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2. We find two powerful Dynasd6S,^idz. the 
House of Hapsbmgh and of Valois, — arrayed against 

each other for the struggle of dominion over the 
Grerman and Italian piincipalities l^ing between them. 

Now, what is the reason that the dynasties of France 
and Austria had hecome so powerful, whilst Italy and 
Germany heoame dismembered into suoh numberless 
j>rincipalitie8 lying between them? It was because 
J: ranee and Austria, like England, Sweden and Ptussia, 
were out of the way of the central struggle. You 
perceive the dififeience. In the centre there was an 
Empire consisting of two nations, the Italian and the 
German, with two Chiefs, neither oi whom ever died, 
because their dignity was not a personal one* There 
-was ever to be a spiritual head, and there was ever to 
be a secular bead of the Empire, and consequently, 
there was always a party of the Pope in tlie C(?ntre of 
Germany, and a party of the Emperor in the heart 
of Italy. Thus it became impossible that one great 
and compact body of Gmnans should ever be formed 
against one great and compact Italian nation. This 
was altogether different in the border countries of 
Europe. France, Spain, England, the Netherlands, 
in the West ; Sweden, Brandenbuigh, Poland, Austria, 
Hungary, Turkey, in the North and East, took no 
direct part in the great struggle. If in these latter 
countries a Iving had once eonciuered, there was an 
end of the struggle. Two small principalities had been 
united into one of double the size ; and so on again, 
«nd again, till aU the petty districts of Spain, France, 
Enftland, <feo., had coalesced into one Kingdom of 
Spam, one Kingdom of England, one Kingdom of 
France. This is the reason, as you observe, that in 
the East, West, and North of Europe, great powers 
gradually arose, whilst the centre crumbled into pieces. 
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And Dov, when the genenl leaolt emme to make 
feh. Etnopen hi^torr took snother tnm. 

I ru.i^ :c cud Austria had b^^me two p^-ai compact 
bodie?, the dmrction of all general aJiiirs and oi xhti 
ehitizatkHi of Emope had emanated firan nolitical 
and one leh^oas oentie: and moieofer the leading 
politieal ideas IUmI, mntil ikem^ been im ateardamce wUk 
the reli^im*s tind lb** moral notion.* of m4fn. As religion 
taught th€m that all men wert hiolheis, so the puUk 
law tao^t them that theie was onlj one En^iie 
of Christendom of iduch the Pope as weQ as the 
Emperor were the elected administnitors : and that in 
such capacity xhc^ two were eutidtd i« » command the 
allegiance and obedience of all the dillerent meml>cTS 
of the oniTeraal amuannky. And agiun« dioee Eode- 
siastical and Secular princes, whom the Pope and the 
EiajxTor aj»|)oiDted in iht- dLtiereiiL ]'arts of the 
iHiiveisal P. H I pi IV to govern and administer justice in 
then- stead, were of course entitled to obedience in 
their capacity of odnititufralon, not as pn^rietois of 
the lands and men therein. 

The idea lii^t any personal property or right could 
constitute lor princes a claim to the possession and 
goremmeDt of countries and men — an idea as in- 
compatible with human reason as with the fundsr 
mental principles of the Christian religion — ^was altoge- 
ther foreign to the public law of the ^liddle ages, 
'whicli, as I said was, as it ought to be, in accordance 
with the moral notions of the age. But now, when 
the princes of France and Austria, after having grown 
under the shelter of their outward situations, stood 
face to face, each as the maister of a great aud concen- 
trated power, the dismembered and distracted Romanic 
German Empire vanished into insignihcance before 
the personal ambition of two great families. And now 
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^he public law of Europe became based upon the notion 
that certain families had the right of disposing of 

men and couutries ainon^t themselves, aud that as it 
best suited their own private purposes. And thus the 
principles of the public law of Europe became directly 
opposed to all other principles whether of reason, reli- 
gion, or morality. This then is the great turning 
point of our history. The question which, since the 
ascenda,ucy of the Houses of Hapsburgh and V'alois, 
agitated the people of £urope, was no longer, how to 
reconcile the minds and interests of the two leading 
races, tlie Koraanic and the Teutonic, and to establish 
a lasting harmony between all men and all nations ; but 
the question was now, wheth( i- tlie dynasty of Franco, 
or the dynasty of Austria, should appropriate aU the 
countries and all the people of the European Continent. 

In course of time, other dynasties took part in this 
struggle for ascendancy ; and thus the present political 
system of Europe originated and developed itself on 
the basis of private rapacity, being devoid of any other 
principle than that of success. 

In its iirst stage, and in its most simple form, nhvut 
360 to 400 years ago, the contest lor ascendancy was 
carried on by only two great dynasties, between whom 
the rest played the part of equalizing weights. Charles 
V. of Austria, first conquered from his antagonist, 
Francis I. of France, Italy ; and established an almost 
absolute power over all the princes of Germany. But 
now the Pope and most of the Italian Lords, in conjunc- 
tion with Henry VIII. of England, began to grow 
alanned at the leaH'ul increase of the power of the 
Haps burgh family ; and they, who had first sided with, 
Charles against Francis, now joined Francis to put a 
check upon Charles. By this policy it became, on the 
whole, very difficult for either the Austrian or the French 
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dynasty to unite all the test of Europe to its dominions, 
and thus originated the so-called system of the balanoe 

of jjower, to be luaiutained between the greater (lyiiais- 
ties, by all kinds of sly combinatious with a number 
of smaller ones or amongst themselves. 

After having explained to you how the presmt 
^rstem of the balance of power arose out of the general 
disposition of the European body politic, I may be 
allowed to ask, what you think of that balance ? Jm 
it not a glorious thing, that — thanks to this ^stem, 
this admirable equilibrium of power— no one of the 
reigning famiUes of Europe has a reasonable chance of 
subjecting the terntones of all the other reigning 
famiUes to its own dominion ? 

In reply I may well ask, What interest could any 
man, or village, or town, throughout Europe, possibly 
have iu belunging to Charles V. rather than to Francis 
I. ; or to Francis I. rather than to Charles V. ? If 
Europe had been politically divided into different 
nations, such as the Oennan, the French, the Italian, 
the Hungarian, the Polish, and so on ; in that case, of 
course, it would have been just and wise if all the 
nations had united against the ambition of one amongst 
them, to prevent her &om conquering all the rest: 
but since the nations were dismembered and paroelkd 
out, or unnaturally chained together, by means of 
crimes and violence to so many families, it was, 1 
should think, much rather for their interest to belong 
all to one family, than to be driven year alter year 
into the field to shoot each other for no other reason 
than to keep up an equality of i^ower between the 
House of Hapsburgh and the House of Valois. You 
remember j&om Shakspere that in the town of Verona 
there were also two Houses — the House of Capulet 
and the House of Montague — tlie balance between 
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whom was kept up by daily sanguinaiy affirsyB between 
their xetainere. Now when, in one of these afiBrays, 

Mercudo, a fiery partizan of the house of Montague, 
received a mortal blow, it occuiTed to him, unfortu- 
nately too late, that he had been a great fool to throw 
away his life in such a manner for the glory and 
greatness of other people ; and Shakspere makes the 
d^ iiig mau say— 

- ■ " a plagTK* n' botb your hooseSy 

Xbey have made wonu a meat of me." 

This is exactly the present feeling of the people of the 
Continent witih regard to the forty or fifty families for 
whom they have been killing, wronging, and injuiing 
eax;h other for these last four centuries. From its very 
origin the system of the balance of power involved the 
whole of Europe in a sanguinary contest for and against 
Hapsburgli and Valois. 

About one hundiiid years later, a third great 
dynasty arose to dispute with the two former ones 
the partiti0n of Central Europe* This third one was 
the House of Vasa, of Sweden, which had risen into 
significance for the same reason which had favoured 
the elevation of France and Austria, viz., on account 
of its lying out of the way of the struggle between 
Oennanism and Romanism. The great war in which 
the Houses of Hapsburgh, of Bourbon, and of Vasa 
disputed with one another the supremacy of the 
Continent, lasted thirty years without interruption. 
For the people, the thirty years' war was a war of 
Religion; for the Dynasties, Religion was merely a 
pretext of aggrandisement and of breaking loose from 
the last moral and legal obligations towards the com- 
mon Empire. 

Individual success was thenceforth proclaimed as the 
sole principle of political morals. All the adventurers 

c 
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nd de^enle men of Europe — Germans, IteliHnw, 
Fzendnneii, Spmiaids, Kngfalnnfln, Seoleli]Ben»fiiiii- 
Croats, WalkdiB, and WaSmw, hMt c no d to 

bweli the armies of Hapsburgh or those of Bmnswick 
and Mansfeldt. Wlien Austria was od the eve of 
poeketiag the whole of Gennany, France and Swedem 
•tepped in, and in aeooidanee with tiwhelaDisng prin- 
ciple tried to pocket it for themselTes. After having 
thus been balancing their anmes and their treasures 
against each other for many years, and each power 
lumng Idmid it inpoasible ta appropriate the wholes 
an understanding waa at length efiet^ that liie three 
powers should go shares. Thus, the House of Bourbon 
obtaiDcd the German province of Alsace, the House 
id Hapsburgh, the province of Bohemia, and the House 
d Vasa the greater part el Pomeiania, whilat iheur 
respective allies amongst the Geiman Princes ohtained 
by stipulation a proportionate increase of territory. 

On the wliule, 14u i>ieces o( land were in this manner 
parcelled out amongst the contracting pasties at the 
peace of Westpfaaha, L e., other parties we«e despoited 
of 140 pieces of land to satisfy the greediness of those 
who had the greatest number of troops in the field or 
employed the greatest skill in outwitting their colleagues 
at the diplomsfcie conferences; and these allotmentEr 
luffing been assigiied to the thiee gieat powers, and 
to the Lords of Bavaria, Brttodenburgh, Saxcmy, and 
several others besides — ^by their agreement the peace 
was hnally concluded, at Osnabruck, all the parties 
solemnly agreeing to guarantee to one another the 
respective portions of piopertythiisaieqiiirBd. Tfaoswas 
the first General Congress of all the European Princes, 
about 200 years ago, in 1648, by which it was esta- 
blished as a principle that the greater dynasties might, 
by Gommoki agreeAient, enlaige, or curtail, or entirely 
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abolkh tbe small ttnes, and might dispose of tlie oomtf 
tries and peoples of Europe amoii§Bt themselves as so 

much property. These principles are still in force; 
they still fonu the basis of what is called the puhlie 
law of £ttiope^ and only the olber day the great 
powers— 1. e., the great sovereigns of Europe— made 
an agreement among themselves as to which of them 
should possess the people of Sleswig and Holstein 
after the decease of the present profirietoir ; -aiid tbe 
Foreign OflSoe of Rngland took apart in that transao- 
taon. Thus we see lhat wihat ia called the Pablic Law 
of Europe is based upon principles which, if put into 
practice by any private mdividual, are punishable with 
transportation, imfMisonment^ or capital punishment. 
Ii(«rda in possession of one casde^ <ir offifseia of the 
Empire who had broken -their aOeg^anee, or recldesa 
adventurers and prize-iighters who gathered aiound 
them a band of lawless and despeicate men, or shrewd 
oheate'Who got the better of other people s simplieilyt 
or assasoins who »had stabbed and poisoned thoee who 
had prior possession, such in the majority of in^nnees 
were the men who having, in the course of centuries, 
annexed one castle after another* one town after another, 
one piece of ground afler apoth^ to their epoil* finally, 
by the peace of Wes^haUa^ had the impudence to 
guarantee to one another the possession of their plunder ! 
Now, not only by the law of reason, but by the positive 
law of the Empire, the lands and peopk thus divided 
amongst them eouM never be the personal or fiami]y 
property tof any of them. They therefore guacaateed 
to one another w^hat they had no right to dispose of. 
They assumed at the congress of Westphaha the right of 
contracting and treating about the people, who thence- 
forth were divided, transfened, inherited, entailed, 
given away, sold, bought, and exchanged, like ordinary 
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goods and chattels ; and the descendants of the people 
thus disposed of are now told that these contracts are 
binding upon them, and that the order established by 
those treaties is a sacred order, although it is diihcult 
to see why a contract between bis migesty the King 
of Ptussia, and bis majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
and liis imperial absurdity the Dictator of France, by 
which, for instance, Belgium was guaranteed to France, 
should be any more binding upon the people of that 
country than a contract concluded between three thieyes 
respectmg the contents of my strong box should be 
binding upon myself. 

Imagine only your sovereign making a contract with 
the Emperor of Austria, promising him this county of 
York in exchange for Croatia! What would the 
people of England say to such a treaty 9 I take refuge 
in impossible suppositions, you think. It certainly is 
an impossible and absurd supposition as far as England 
is concerned; but it is upon transactions ei exactly 
the same character that the present divisions of the 
Continental States, the title-deeds of the Continental 
sovereigns, the international system of Europe, and the 
present European order rest. 

And if the moral sense of eveiy Englishman revolts 
ait the idea of such an indignity being oflered to himself, 
he ought to blush at the idea of such an order of things 
beinpf defended by some of the most influential organs 
of the press of his country. Only nations entirely 
broken down by their sufiferings, and by a series of 
unfortunate circumstances deprived of all possibility 
of united action ; in short, only nations who have 
virtually ceased to be nations could suffer themselves to 
be imposed upon by such mockery, and it is certain that 
the people of Germany and Italy, on the le-awakening 
of their national conscienoe, must deeply resent thd 
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'Englishmen must resent the mere idea of being dis- 
posed of by contract between any two or thiee families 
what6¥er. 

rKrom tbe oauflos thus.espUoned -G^nnany and IteXj 
bad been dismembered for eentaries, and the -thiity 

years' war finally reduced them to atoms. 

Their [powerful and flourishing towns and the castles 
t)f their nobles were, during that long war, xaaaaofesd, 
jiilaged, burnt down, and made nething more ox ileia 
than prizes for the armies which fought .fer them. 
Each town and each noble had to pass separately from 
hand to hand, and from hand to hand again. There 
was no longer any stable commimity amongst Ibem ; 
there were no longer any oommoa asaembUea of tnoblea 
or any common r^resentatt^ of Ceimties.and Towns 
for the defence of common rights, but each County or 
'Town was separately taken and re^taken by an oyer- 
powetinigfi>roe; oach of tbem had fleparately^torawear 
fideUty to^thegeiiefale who,.in torn, diapeeed of its ezis^ 
tence, and each of them had to pay separately the heavy 
contribution which none of their conquerors failed to 
impose upon them: haying therefore become quite in- 
capableof doing anything for tbemaebes, theyoonaidersd 
thMoselyeB yery fortunate wb^ ot bist peateO'Was de- 
clared and they were informed to what Master in 
future they should belong. Pay and obey : such waii 
the condition of the people who, at the peace of West* 
pbalia, were diyided amongBt some biondieds of piuse- 
filters to form what was now oalled the states of-these 
Masters. The diplomatists, wlio at the Conferences of 
1648 beheved that they had settled the aftairs of the 
world amongst them, considered it superfluous, ae 
diplomatiats always consider it»to look beji^nd the pos- 
sible jumstiires of the moment qt to reflect tiliat ip 

c 'I 
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history otiher powers are at work than diplomatic shrewd- 
ness. In liko iiiiinner the diplomatists of Vienna are 
still unconscious to this very clay that the progress of 
the United States of America — the opening of the 
Chinese Empire— the rapid rise of California and Aus* 
traH»-the incredible feciUty of communication-^ 
inventions and discoveries of c^ery Idnd, and the pro- 
gress of science and enlightenment — ^must sooner or 
hiter break through their treaties, and make their 
efforts to balance the world upon their basis simply 
ridiculous. 

Thus the diplomatists of Westphalia entirely forgot 
the immense tracts of land which extended in the East, 
at the back of Austria and Sweden, over the half of 
Europe and Asia; nor did the immense expanse of 
water in the West, which was already crossed and re- 
crossed by the vessels of Spain, the Netherlands, and 
England* ever enter into their calculation. At the 
very moment when they imagined they had estabhshed 
the order of the world for ever in accordance with their 
own selfish purposes, two new powers started into hfe 
without asking their permission, and soon grew so 
strong as to reduce Sweden, which for a moment had 
played the part of supreme arbiter of the European 
Dynasties, to the position of a second-rate power. 
These two new powers were Brandf ii])urgh and Russia. 
The Electorate of Braudenburgh had been given in 
pawn by one of the German Emperors to one Hohen* 
zoUen ; and as the pledgs was never redeemed, the 
Hohenzollen family remain in possession of it to this 
\eTy day, no doubt with very good reason. 

Now, being enclosed between the then powerful 
Empires of Sweden and Poland, Frederick WiUiam of 
Brandenburgh, called the Great Elector, adopted the 
very simple poHcy of alternately leaguing with Sweden 
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Against the Poles, and with the Poles agaiiiBt Sweden, 

by \vhich means he laid the foundation of the greatness 
of Prussia, such as it is. About cme hundred joars 
later» i. e., about one hundred years ago, Frederick the 
Great, having enriched himself with the spoil of all the 
neighboiirmg princes, doubled the Hobenzollen posses- 
sions, and thus threw a new weight into the scale of 
the European balance. It was Frederick the Great 
who proposed to Austria and Russia the partition of 
Poland, and prevailed upon those two powers by means 
of persuasion and tlireats to accede to his proposal. 
The partition of Poland raised the virtuous indignation 
of all the European Governments and people. The 
Governments cried out that the principles of the Euro- 
pean equilibrium had been yiolated, which in reality 
meant that they had not been allowed to have their 
shnro in the profits of tlie transaction. 

The second power which had taken the liberty of 
starting into life without the permission of the Con- 
gress of Westphalia was Russia. The cradle of that 
now immense empire was that small tract of land 
originally bearing the name of Kiev. This Duchy 
had been tributary for centuries to the Mongols and 
Tartars ; when a little before the time of Luther and 
HenryVIII. the Grand Duke, John liasilowiiz, managed 
to set his masters, the Mongols and Tartars, against 
each other, and thus to make himself independent of 
them. This being done, succeeding Czars found all the 
immense tracts of land in the North and East of their 
Principality inhabited by feeble and thinly spread 
races, and rapidly extended their dominion over Mos- 
cow, Novgorod, Astracan, and Siberia. On that side 
tiiere was almost no limit to their extension ; but in 
the South and West their progress was arrested by the 
Tartars of the Crimea, the Turks, the Poles, and the 
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power of Smdan, mj one of whkh powers was by itself 
alone more powerfiil tliaii Baseia. The policy to be 

adopted in such a situation was obvious. The Czars 
were successful in exciting now the Tartars, and now 
the Turks, and lastly' the Swedes against the Poles, and 
yie^ rersk; aiid llius, irhilst the powers represented at 
the Congress of Westphalia believed they had established 
an eternal equilibnuiii among themselves, a small semi- 
Asiatic Principality played them the trick of overturning 
by its rapid increase all their calculations, destroying in 
A few decisive battles Hie power of Sweden, interfering 
in the internal arrangements of Poland, and adv ancing 
towards the Danube, so as to become all at once Btiaote 
formidable rival to Austria than the Turks ! 

In like manner the Prussian, Austrian, and Frsndi 
dynasties went on inereasing their power, first by 
single-handed conquest, and then by dividing under 
common agreement the weaker states amongst them- 
selTOS, and this was called the equilibrium." The 
alternative offered to eadi and all of them was this : 
'' Either divide thy neigbboor's territory, or allow thy 
own to be divided between thy neighbours.** 

Till the outbreak of the French lievolution not one 
of the European Kings and Princes — ^thou^ tfaey 
pretended to have come into possession, of their lands 
by the grace of God — not one of them was safe for 
a moment from being dethroned by some plot amongst 
his brethren. Thus conspiracies and attacks against 
each other were quite as formidable and determined as 
in the present day liiose of the people against them 
can be ; and only those sovereigns who were most 
daring and regardless of human lives had a chance of 
keeping their heads above water. Partitioning was till 
60 years ago continually in vogue amongst the powers, 
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not only as regards Poland, but as regards almost all 

the existing states. 

Thus in the year 1791 Austria was as near to being 
divided between France, Pmssia, Bavaria, Spain, and 
Saxonj, as it was in 1648 when the different nations 
claimed baek those members of their different bodies 
which had been mutilated by the Ilapsburgh family. 
Thus Sweden was actually divided between Russia and 
Prussia ; and if it had not been so, Pmssia would have 
been divided between Bussia and Sweden, rivals of hers. 
It is only since the great French Bevolution made 
them afraid of the people, thjit tlic Princes of Europe 
have become inspired with that tender regard of each 
other's sacred rights, wliich, as was shown, lasts just 
as long as their dread of the people. The general 
effect of this dread is to ^ve to the larger powers more 
safety from the rapacity of their colleagues, and thus 
to make universal European wars like those of the last 
oentary, less likely. But their harmony being only the 
effect of their fear of the people, it is dear that, under 
the present political system, a cordial understanding 
amongst the powers is always equivalent to a complete 
ascendancy of despotism. For, excepting on the point 
of popular oppression, there does not and cannot esdst 
any kind of understandii^^ between those powers, inas' 
much as th( v are not political committees but dynasties 
and military establiskments, ever jealous of each other 
and in constant fear of their people. 

So much then as to the Eastern powers, after Prussia 
and Russia had inadvertently stepped into the place of 
Sweden. The Western States of Europe exhibited 
distinctLve features. The sea opened to them all the 
other parts of the gk)be for the exercise of their national 
eneigies ; and what was quite as important, they were 
i nha b it e d either entirely by the same race, or at least, 
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as IS the case of England, by a people founded on the 
decided prevalence of one race over its loasar oeighi- 
hom^ and tbexefim the inhabitants of these countries 
felt themselves noHom, whioh gave them an Immense 
moral and political superiority over the Italian and 
Gasman sovereignties ^lciuded in Austria and PruBsia. 
Immediately after the peace <^ Westphalia there ware, 
besides France, stQl three othor formidable rivals to 
England, viz., Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands ; 
but it would lead me too far to show the reasons by 
which these three .powers .were disabled ^om sua- 
tauung lha contest 

It was between Erance and England- that the great 
battle for the dominion of the se8<s was fought; aud 
however fooUsh-that war may appear to. the .present more 
enlightened age, I tbinkthat, as cominorGial interests 
were then understood by all nations, England would 
have had to fight for every separate freight of colonial 
goods against Spanish, French, Portuguese and Dutch 
pirates, had she not niade up .her mind to establish 
once for aU her dominion .over them, both in the colo- 
nies and on the sea. Now to . divide the powers and 
resources of France, England foniciiiod or took pait 
in all the Gontinented wars against that power, in 
whioh Austria, the dd rival of France for the possea- 
sion of the German and Italian Prinoipalities, was the 
natural ally of Great Britain. 

Ha\dng advanced so tar in our historical survey, you 
will now be able to understand the general basis of the 
present pohtical system of Europe^ which bears the name 
of the system of the balance of power. The centre of 
the system is formed by the small German and Italian 
Principalities, which holding out a perpetual tempta- 
tion of aggrandisement to their Eastern and Western 
neighbours, are the olgects of the aeorst or open 
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attacks of AuBtiia, Pnisria, and France. Whatever, 
liherefbre, the temporary deviatione of indiTidnal rolerB 

or diplomatists may be, their poli( \ on the whole, pre- 
scribed as it is by their reciprocal situations, and by 
llie dynastic and miUtaiy chajmcter of their States, is 
ruled by laws as unalterable as those of the heavenly 
bodies. France, whatever may be her professions of 
peace at any time, will as little give up the idea of 
having a right to domineer over Italy, Spain, and the 
left bank of the Ebine, intduding Be^mn, as the 
Pope win eter give- up Ihe idea of re-eonquering his 
spiritual dominion over the world. Austria, on the 
other hand, although unwilling to extend her dominions, 
which in their present extent are tvoublescHne enough 
to keep, will nevw allow France to exsciits her ambi* 
tioQs projects upon the German and Italian Principali- 
ties, and thus must become aggressive in self-defence 
against France as well as Prussia; for the latter power 
itatanifestly covets the rest of Germany. But why, ym 
aak, shook! Austria not allow Fsauoe to take the 
whole of Italy, and divide Germany between herself 
and Prubsui? For the very good reason, that the next 
move would be, of course, a partition of Austria herself 
between Pmssiay France, and Bnssia. 

Such are the laws of the central combination of the 
European system ) besides whi<^ there is an Eastern 
and a Western combination, constituted by the mutual 
jpelations between Prussia, Austria, and Russia on the 
one side, and fay those betwe^ Enj^and and France 
on the other. Moreover there is a general eombina* 
tion of the three EasLern against the two Western 
powers. 

The details of the whole system will be explained in 
Third Lectme. For the present ift is enough to bear 
in mind that Austria, France, and Prussia are eternal 
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mals ivith vegaid to the petty soYereignties of the 
European oentie, and that those three great powers 

are again shut up between England and Russia, in 
the same manner as the Pnncipaliti68 of Germanj and 
Italy are enclosed between France^ Pmssia, and 
Austria. 

When, at the end of the last century, England 
threatened to drive France back from the sea, whilst 
Austria no longer stood against her as a single riyal, 
but was, since the partition of Poland and the Eerolu- 
tions, backed by the poweiB of Prussia and Russia, the 
truth flashed upon France that since the peace of 
Westphalia tlie world had extended its range. The 
colossal frame of the Eastern Steppes had, in a little 
more than one hundred years, been filled up witJi the 
sombre image of Bussia ; the indefinite expanse of the 
seas and transmarine couutiies had assumed a distinct 
shape, and bore on its front the name of the British 
Empire. Thus,, whilst the power of expanding and 
increasing was unbounded in the case of Russia and 
England, France was to be shut up \s'ith Prussia and 
Austria in that old narrow Battle-field of the European 
Continent^ which, by comparison with pohtical fortunes 
of such greatness, had lost the better part of its attrsio- 
tiyeness. France made tremendous efforts to escape 
the degradation of falling into a second-rate power, and 
she makes them still. Nothing less than dominion 
over the whole Continent could have made her an Em- 
pire at all proportionate to die magnitude of English 
and Russian success. 

It is difficult, therefore, to understand with what show 
of reason Napoleon could be accused of disturbing the 
European equilibrium, by raising his Empire to the 
sise of the two great rivals of France. Nor do I see 
on what principle of right tlie Continental Sovereigns 
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reclaimed from the conqueror possessions whicln afi long 
as bistoiioal recollection goes, had continually passed 

from hand to hand by the same right of conquest or 
fraud and, in short, of success, which was the only 
title^ieed to them. The partition of Poland and 
Sweden had only very recently been effected by 
tbem, and but for the wholesome fear of the French 
they would have continued to do exactly the same thing 
to each other which they affected to find monstrously 
criminal in Napoleon, and to which alone they were 
indebted £6r their own sovereignties. It was certainly 
not the Sovereigns who had a right to complain, although 
the people certainly luid. They felt the overbearing 
arrogance of the French more intolerable than that of 
their native despots, so intolerant indeed that they for- 
got all the sufiEezings entailed upon them by the ambi- 
tion and extravagance of the latter, while the feeling 
of their nationahty, which had been buried for hun- 
dreds of years, was roused by the oppression of the 
foreigner. 

I eiqplained to you how, in consequenoe of the early 
division of Germany and Italy into numberless chief- 
tainships, and still more in consequence of the wars 
between Austria and France, and especially of the thirty 
years* war, the spiritof those nations had been broken, 
and they had been changed into brute instruments for 
dynastic purposes, toiling a^vay to pay their taxes, and 
fighting away to keep up the balance between their 
masters. Unfortunately now, when the national spirit 
awoke in • consequenoe of. foreign oppression, the 
interests of the prinees and the people were so identical 
in their immediate objict, that the colours of the dynas- 
ties became the standard ai'ound which the people 
actually rallied for the conquest of their national 
feedom. They did not refl^ at the moment upon 

D 
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the inoompatiblB natare of the two things, tub., of the 
existeiioe of gieat andftee naAiomi, and that of imiKiber- 
less Bovoreign d3ma8ties under the law of the European 

equilibrium. An un distinguishing enthusiasm iur the 
restoration of both at the same time had seized upon the 
nunds of the most advaneed liberals; and eon^deiing 
the perfeefc daveij and pdUtical isolation in which the 
8ul:!jeet8 of those* petty states had been kept since the 
thirty years' war, the revival of the national instinct, 
feeble though it might be, was all that could be expected. 
As to the princes themselTes they knew as little what 
Hiej were aboat as the nations. The Empeior Alex- 
ander was a well-meaning but still more vain and fickle 
enthusiast ; King Frederick William of Prussia meant 
neither good nor ill, but followed throughout his life 
the meain instincts of a selfish and eowaidlydiapoflitieiL 
He was only earned Aray for a tsme by the noble 
enthusiasm of his Queen Louisa, of J hiron Stein, and of 
the party which the latter two had amongst the gene- 
rals, the professors, and the students. Yet that {Muly 
would not have been alning<enoii^h to conquer Mrbase 
cowardice if the misfortunes of Napoleon's army in 
Russia had not given liiin courage. Against this alli- 
ance of unenlightened enthusiasm with weakness and 
cowaidice stood a fomndable anrtty- of the most p»>> 
found and malignant diplomatisiB of any age. ' Oount 
Nesschode on the part of liussia. Prince Mcttcrnich 
for Austria, Prince Talleyrand for France, and Viscount 
Gastlereagh for England. The part which each of 
thebe diplomatists played in the histoiy' of outrage 
may be characterised by the sayings for. which they 
became celebrated. 

It was Prince Talleyrand's maxim that words were 
made to conMl our thoughts." Prince Mettemich, 
who was too dever not to see sometimes through the 
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abauivUtias of tliat ^jnslem of Bxaofwa osder of iriudi 
he was neveitlieleflB the rdpyesentatrre, was heand to 

adopt the reckless .saying of Louis XV. — Apres 
moi le deluge." To the same e^iect was Lord Cafitlo- 
wagh's last aauslamatioiir— It i$ idl of no uae;'* aad 
lasdy, GounftNesBobrodeiaiKrtlauifwiitohaTebe^^ 
hia real mmd by any similar expression at any time-« 
a certain proof that he is the greatest di| iloinRtist of all. 

Now all these four lu asters of their art were agreed in 
TOitintaiiMTig the poUtieal iq^steitt ^^lioh bad been laid 
down at the peace of Wetl|Aialia, and the baaa of 
which, as I think, I have sufficiently shown wai> the 
maintenance oi the centre of Euro|>e in a state of dis- 
memberment. For if the nations were leimited in 
atzong and free bodies the dynasties must, as a matter 
of oourse, be swept away, and widi them all the hosts 
of fuiunionai'ies, officers, and gendarmes, that were as 
much interested as the dynasties themselvds in the 
mamtenanoe of that dismemberment. 

I haive ezplaioed how the general tendency of the 
history of the last three or four hundred years, and of 
the present political system was to make the central 
sovereigns dependent upon France, Austii&and Prussia, 
and France, Austria and PmssiA again upon England 
andEuasia. It was onlywhat might haire been eiqpected* 
that the smaller and greater powers would make every 
possible effort to escape huch a fatality ; but then they 
were, as the. saying is, placed between twot fires. The 
central part of the Continent can. never be strong 
unless the two great central nations, the German and 
the Itahan, are restored. Rather than be absorbed 
in Germany and Italy, Prussia and AusUia were ready 
to stthmit to be dependent on Bussia. 

The troaties then of 181&, although oontmuing the 
political system estabhshod in 164$, difier from those 
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of Westphalia in one mateiial point. At the GongiesB 
of 1648 the different generals and chieft of states, 

demoralized as they and the people had become by the 
effects of thirty years' civil war, had divided the people 
among themselves wiHioat knowing better* In those 
times states were contended for avowedly for the sake of 
seoaring the private purposes of some mighty families. 
But at Vienna the contracting paities stood in the face 
of nations, loudly leciaiming their unity as nations and 
their lights as ftee men» althoagh not dear legaiding 
the means of realizing either. The tieatLes therefore 
of Vienna were a derision of the public conscience and 
of the solemnly given promise of restoring,' to the nations 
the inalienable birthrights of Uberty and national inde- 
pendence. 

As though in mockery of that sacred pledge, a statis- 
tical Commission was appointed by the Congress to 
count the square miles and heads of the people of 
Europe, to serve as a proper basis for their partition 
amongst the reigDing fiBonilies. Thus Prassiay in 
exchange for three millions of people which she had 
possessed in Poland and the North-west of Germany, 
received in 1815 three other millions in the South-west 
and centre, which till then had belonged to such a 
number of larger and smaller terrilones that it would 
take half an hour to enumerate them. In the same 
manner thirty-two other dynastic establishments were 
re-constructed by the common consent of the diploma- 
tists, the people being treated as mere i^ipendages to 
Ihe ground, whilst nearly 400 smaller sovereigns were 
deprived of their divine right in spite of their solemn 
protest. And since, if there is any such thing as 
the Intimate possession of men, the right of the 
smallest of those princes was as divine, and his 80ve> 
reignty as legitimate, as those of the Emperorsof Bnsaia 
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a&d Austria did not respect the legituQacy of hundreds 

of KuroitLan dvnastics, it cannot bt ru;isonablv <le- 
manded from the people of the Coutineut to respect 
that of those Emperors or of mj of their colleagues. 
In whatever light you may consider the oxdeir oi 1815, 
itisamoostnms iniquity. The baiUmoe of powef iImb 
I'emained entu^ly true to the spirit in which it was 
origiuaUy oonoeived. A number of smaller dynasties 
were again victimised ss in the peace of Weat|)halia,* 
France and Austria divided again the supremacy of 
Italy between themselves, and as in the peace of West- 
phalia three great powers made the petty German sove- 
reigns the stake of their diplomatic game ; in short, 
nothing was altered in the character of either, the 
internal government or the ^external rektiena of the 
people of the Continent by the arrangements of Vienna, 
excepting that the .system of injustice was enlarged 
and coniirmed. Thus Russia, after having acquired 
by far the greater part of Poland, and having occupied 
Bessarabia, had talien a commanding position against 
Austriu ;uiil Prussia, and througli Llium ugaiiist the (Cen- 
tral sovereigns ; and England, by establishing her domi- 
nions over the seas, had reduced France to an ambi- 
guous position between a firstprate and a second-rate 
power. The whole of Europe had thus finaUy become 
degrudud into mere tnateiiai ior llic diplomatic con- 
sumption of the two outer powers — the only powers of 
£urope who since 1815 can be said to maintain an 
independent position, viz. Bussia and England; so 
that at present the unhappy people of the centre of 
Europe have not only to defray the expenses of tlieir 
own comts and armies of soldiers, functionaries and 
policemen, but have also to fight the diplomatic battles of 
France, Austria, and Prussia ; and the people of France,. 
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Austria, and Prossia, have in their turn to defray the 
contest between Biusia and England, and to fight 

their battles not only at thu exj^ense of their property, 
but of their moral health, their hberly, and their 
national independence and greatness. 

Such is the celehrated order of Europe — the order 
established by the treaties of Westphalia and Vienna, 
and renewed and re-confinued but yesterday. I shall 
make it the subject of a subsequent Lecture to show in 
detail, that the system embodied in those treaties is 
the permanent cause of despotism, levolution, and 
war, and must, if not broken up ii\ time, end in the 
general ruin of Europe. The object of my present 
Lecture has merely been to expose the atheism of its 
principle. By atheism X mean the utter absence of 
any of our common ideas of right and morality in the 
foundation of those so-cidled slates and in their treaties 
with each other. Some people do not reflect upon the 
entire absence of any principle of right in the existence 
of those family establishments. Others, who think 
themselves practical men, consider such ideal notions 
of very little consequence for good government ; they 
beheve that common sense and moderation may replace 
them all with advantage. Yet the very history of those 
states which have made the e]qperiment of getting on 
without any of those ideal principles ought to teach 
them that there is no getting on without them. 

It is natural in men to judge of the aflairs of others 
by analogies drawn from their own position : thus it 
is natural that Englishmen should judge the case of 
the Continent by comparing it with their own. So 
Enghshmen generally recommend to the people of the 
Continent to work patiently and gradually at the intro- 
duction and confirmation d r^prwmUUm imtitutiom 
in the difibrent states; whilst they ridicule their 
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attemptB at nati<mal liberty as sentimental nonsense 

and vague idealism. But if I have succeeded in ex- 
plaining to you the real state of things, you will now 
be aware that in that idealism questions of a thoioaghly 
practical character are involved* I am far firom wishing 
to be a mere apologist of idealism. It is my feeling that 
what is good and right is good and right without being in 
need of a passport from the office of utilitarianism. I 
believe that a mother who loves her child^ and a son who 
loves his father, are not to be laughed at*for indulging 
in such merely ideal fancies, although they should not 
make a penny by it. I believe that these feelings are 
the best things we have; and if they come into conflict 
with our material interests, there can be no question 
amongst tia which of the two are to be sacrificed. I 
hold that national feeling is one of those things 
which occupies the next place to our family attachments 
in the minds of all unsophisticated men. It is even 
my conviction that the most theoretically determined 
cosmopolitan or utilitarian in England ^rill, if put to 
the test, be found to thank Providence in his heart 
that he is an Enghshman — and not a Frenchnian, a 
Portii<:(iieae or a Negro. Nevertheless, he will sit down 
and write an article in the Edinbwrgh Emm declaring 
that Joseph Mazzini, being a Genoese by birth, had 
no business to trouble himself with the affairs of Rome. 
Is it, then, to be supi>use(l that those who write such 
and similar things on the national struggles of the Con- 
tinent dwell in raptures on the age when the man who 
lived on the right bank of the Trent eonsidefed the 
inhabitant of the left bank as a i'ureigner and as a 
natural enemy ? There once was such a state of things 
in this island, and the consequence was that it fell an 
easy prey to the foreigner, and was made for hundreds 
of years the theatre of war and desolation. For, a 
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people who have no natumal chaiacter to miunfaup 

invite the foreigner to insult, to enslave, and to debase 
them ; that is the first practical point wliich is involved 
in national idealism. There was another time, in this 
island* when it was divided into seTen httJe kingdoma, 
Saxon and English. Suppose those seven little king- 
doms were still extant, suppose each of them enjoyed 
a representative government, \^orking as well and 
chehflhed as much by the |>eople of each of those seven 
aoveieignties as that which the Britiah £mpiie at pse- 
sent enjoys. There can be no doubt that travellers from 
the United States of Ann lira ^\ould be exceedingly 
pk'iLst (I to find the seven htile }x-u}>les of those seven 
UtUe states getting on so quietlj and Ix^having so welL 
Each of thoae seven litde peoples would be very proud 
of their ovm instttations and of their own empire. 
There would be a strong Essex feehng and a strong 
Wessex feeling, but there would be no English feeling, 
no England, and no such a being as an Englishman. 

Those who ex^joj the blessing of being members of a 
great nation are very apt to overlook how much of 
what gives sturdy independence, firmness, and energy 
to their individual character is the gilt of their national 
liseling. Thej are like those who et^joying pure aar 
boast of their health* Why is it that the Gennans, 
who were originally of the same blood as the Enghsh, 
are at present so much behind them in steadiness and 
force of character ? And why are the modem Itahans 
as ill reputed for their e£GBminacy as the ancient 
Romans were proverbial for their sternness and virtue ? 
Because a people who have no national character to 
maintain are like an individual who has no private 
character to maintain — ^without self-respect and without 
the respect of others. The feeling, therefore, which since 
the banning of this oeutury has prompted the Conti* 
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nental people to engage in a struggle for their national 

recovery is to be hailed as a re-awakening of self- 
respect, after a long period of sluggish apathy and con- 
temptible inditierence to their own characters. And 
audi le-awakening of self-respeot is in itself the highest 
purpose, whilst H is at the same time the indispensable 
prcUuiinar)' of any ])ractic;il improvement of their con- 
dition ; and this is the second practical point which is 
involired in national idealism. 

Ag^in, I hare supposed that seven or nine An(^ 
Sszon kingdoms still existed in this idand, and Hiat 
their institutions were as enlightened, and worked as 
well as those which the whole kingdom at present 
eigoys. But I have supposed an impossibilitj. Every 
war whieh England has gone through would have had 
to have been waged— every reform which has been 
carried, would have had to have been carried seven or 
nine times at seven or nine different places. To point 
out only one thing: what difficulties would there have 
been to overcome, what jealousies to appease, what 
monopolies to conquer, before two of the little states 
would have agreed to establish a free exchange of their 
products amongst themselves 1 And with such barriers 
in the interior of this island your trade and industiy 
would never have arrived, as they have done, to such a 
height that the necessity of abolishing all restrictions 
should have only become ( viJent from having become 
imperious. In short, you would be some hundreds of 
years back in your dvilizadon but for national imity. 
A people who have no national character to maintain 
are tliwartod in their laatcrial prosperity and general 
progress and civilization. This is tlic third practical 
point involved in the question of national unity. 

Again, with respect to lepresentadve institutions. 
Admitting that a people who are thwarted in energy. 
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in sdf-respeot, in oiftterial prosperity, and in geneicl 

civilization — admitting, for the sake of argument, that, 
such a people could have representative institutions of a 
kind worth havings let us suppose your seven little 
kingdoms transplanted into the oentie of jEIiifope» and 
sammnded by Froaaia, Austria, and Fnuice^ What 
follows ? Why, — if the King of Essex mshes to main- 
tain his petty independence agjunst Austria, he favours 
French liberal ideas for the sake of engaging the interosi 
of France in the cause of his 80veraignl7« In that junc- 
ture the Chambers resound with liberal speeclies. Ifliie 
King of Essex is afraid of I rciicli ambition, he dissolves 
his Chamber, and puts the liberal members into phson, 
in order to ei^gage the interest of Austria in iJie cause 
of lus sovereignly. In that juncture die xeprssentalm 
institutions are sent to the House of Correction. 
Under whatever juncture, they are a mocker}^ ; for a 
people who have no national character to maintain 
cannot be reallj liee, whatever may be t&e name of 
tbsir institutions ; and this is the Ibiirth practical 
point involved in the question of natfonality. 

But there are points still more immediately practical, 
still more pressing and directly dipiomatio, which make 
the question of national restoration as it were, the hongs 
on which the salvation or ultimate destruction of the 
present Continental states and European civilization 
must turn. I have hitherto only dwelt on historical 
generalities, and on questions rather ideal, just because 
it is my opinion that there are no practical questions 
which are not ideal. Reflect on this vast tableau of 
which I have ventured to give you only such a sketch 
as can be drawn for a pubUc assembly and . delivered 
in a f^hort hour. 

Wbat after all have been thciesulte of the tremen- 
dous efforts of aU the great practical diplomatisls of the 
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last 300 years ? Have the states been preserved which 
they employed such incredible pains to consdtate? 
Have the few states which actually were preserved by 

them become powerful ? Have the people been kept 
in quiet subjection under the measures devised by the 
boasted wisdom of those thoroughly practical poUti- 
dans? Why, in every single point this boasted wis- 
dom, this practical skill, this incredible expenditure of 
ingenuity, has defeated its own object! On this as 
on every other of her pages, history teaches us, indeed, 
that those broad principles of common morality, at 
which coiming selfishness smiles, are the only Ixaly 
practical principles in political as well as private mat- 
ters ; that it is those ideal principles — the principles 
of right and hberty, of nationaHty and huitian brother- 
hood — ^which are driving mankind irresistibly onward, 
as the thorn is driven irresistibly inward to unfold 
the sweet beauty of the rose— which are secretiy operas 
ting at the bottom of all pohtical combmations — \\ liich 
dissolve all diplomatic treaties, although concluded 
under the guarantee of milhons of bayonete—which 
have allowed states and dynasties to rise out of the 
universal empire of the Middle Ages, but to hurry 
them into destmctiuii after having made them the 
unwiUing instruments of preparing a more periect 
realization of individual independence, a more friendly 
intercourse between free nations, and a nearer approach 
to universal peace, than the attempt of Gharl^agne 
was able to accomplish 1 
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Working of the Byab&m upon tho TtUtmal CmiUkm of the diflSBnnl 
Continental States since lS15.»Priiiee MetterakA. (Amtria end 
England ooiBfendV-^FnyMe under lier dURnent Qoronanente^ 
Praasia. 



I SAD) in my last LectuiB that theie was no principle, 
no moraility, no right, no religion of any kind or des» 

cription in the treaties of 1815. They are not sacred 
treaties. The princes who made them assumed a right 
which did not belong to them. They contracted about 
the people, counting their heads as so many heads of 
cattle, and said, — There Hapeburgh, so many millions 
for you ; and there Hohen-Zollem, so many millions for 
you. Where was the right ? A doctrine had been got 
up from the very beginning of this modem order of 
things, i. e., fiom about 300 years ago — a doctrine that 
the kings were appointed by a special dispensation 
from above, as the private possessors of all the lands 
and people which, by poison or the sword, by fraud or 
violence, they had been able to collect together. The 
diplomatists of 1815 affected to believe in that doctrine 
of legitimacy ; but whilst aflfecting to beliere in it, they 
deprived about 400 smaller sovereigns of their territo- 
ries. By this act they proved that the doctrine of 
legitimacy was a mere pretext, and was not believed 
by themselves. For if the right of princes is derived 
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hom heaven, the larger or smaller extent of their terri- 
tmes cannot make any difference in its inviolability. 

The case is then this — about fifty princes set at nought 
the principles of legitiznacj, as binding upon them, in 
some four hundred cases: L e., they declared four 
hundred times over that there was no such thing as a 
personal or family right in the government of men. 
Yet they presumed, on the supposition of such a right, 
to barter about the people of Europe, and to guarantee 
to each other for all eternity so many heads of people ! 

The fact is, then, that the treaties of 1815 are a pro- 
found juggle, as were those of 1648. But those who 
call themselves practical men will say, that right is one 
thing, and wisdom is another. That since tlie treaties 
of 1815 are afotct, we ought to acknowledge them; 
that it is always hotter to have an imperfect order than 
no order at all ; and that in absence of any other prin- 
ciple of international right, those treaties are the only 
thing that we can go by. Now there is no one more 
ready than the Lecturer to acknowledge the argument, 
that a poUtical consUtutton, whether that of a single 
eountiy, or one established between a number of inde- 
pciideiit governments, is not to be rejected and over- 
throwQ at once on account of its imperfections — on 
aooount of its not coming up to aoertain eoudted stand- 
aid of social hippiness and human right The perfect 
cannot be realized in one day. Man is not made to 
have any good thing but by work, patient work, and 
plenty of it. But the order of which we are s2)eaking 
here is not reprehensible on aooount of its imperfec- 
tions. It is aU but perfect in wickedness. It is not 
only wrong, but it is known to be wrong by those w ho 
live upon it. It is a delil)erate fraud. The diploma- 
tists know very well that there is no such thing as a 
divise right of monaichs. No adept of the sacred 
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aider of diplomaey ever has the least doubt that di|dih 
macy is the ait of oheatmg each othar and the people. 

If buch a state of things — if an order based upon such 
principles could be inoductive of anything but mischief, 
the obIj thing remaining for a man of sense, would be 
to wonliip the devil, and to lau|^ in hia aleeve at the 
fools who bebeve-* 

TbiiTirto* Is ]u» name, iBd hsppliiaw no drani.'' 

Bat, fortunately! the treaties of 1816, which are 
only an enlaigement of those of 1048, Siie prodoo^ 
tiTe of nothing but misehief. I say, fortunately! 

because the < \ ils they engender, the political earth- 
quakes of which thej are the source, the destruction 
of human li&« the dissolution of all social bonds which 
axe the firuits of thk admixable order — the serene tran- 
quillity, the beautiful peace— all these things but indi* 
cate the eternal truth — that a man cannot gather 
grapes from thorns nor hgs from thistles. 

Let us look at the oondidon of the European stated 
Nothing eouM prove more satisfiustorily than that eon* 
dition proves, that every violation of human right is 
infallibly visited with its adequate punishment. The 
great powers of Europe are five— -England and Russia,' 
Anstaria, France, and Prussia. Eni^and has, like amy 
other great power, extended her dominion by conquest 
I need not tell you what troubles those conquests have 
given her. I need not tell you, because your present 
policy shows that you know it better than any one 
could tell you. The policy of Enj^and has been for 
many years past to overcome by justice and liberty the 
consequences of former wrongs ; and, mo8t fortunately 
for her, those wrongs have never been so great as to 
attack the vital parts of her organism. Both the 
national and social basis of England are sound ; and I 
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trost that BCMiiidnesB will overoome all the weakneBs of 
the superBtroctoxe. But I am sony to say, both the 

national and social basis of the Continental states 
are unsound. Of Russia 1 will not S|>eak in this 
Leotme,- because pohticallj and sociallj speaking that 
people are only just in the process of formation. The 
states which can be said to be the entire creaturea 
of the political system embodied in the treaties' of 
Vienna, are the remaining Continental states, and 
amongst them, Austciai France, and Prussia as the. 
Uadmg powers. 

. Now to understand what Austria really is, you wOl 

do well to call to mind that Europe is inhabited chiefly 
by three great races ; viz., the Bomanic race, compris- 
ing the Southern people of Europe, the inhabitants of 
Spain, Italy, and the greater part of France ; the Teu- 
tonic race, which occupies England, Scotland, Germany, 
Holland, part of Denmark, part of Belgium, part of 
France, part of Switzerland, part of Austria, almost all 
Prussia, and a part of Russia. The third chief race of 
Europe is the Sdavic, whidi is spread over the greater 
part of European Buasia, while the Poke of Prussia, and 
Austria, theTzechs of BoIk mia, the Slovaks, the Croats, 
the Sdavonians and Dalmatians of Austria, the ber* 
vians, and by far the majority of the people of the 
Turkish empire and of Greece are different branches 
of the same Sdavic race. These three races comprise 
almost the whole population of Euro])e. Only the 
Magyars form as it were a small island of people in the 
midst of the surrounding Sclam and Germans, with 
whom they Stand in no kind of blood relationship; — 
and besides them, there are the Osmauli, the eon« 
querors of Turkey, where they still maintain the unsafe 
dominion of a Teiy small minority over au immense 
miqohty of indigenous Sdaves. 
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To feim ijt ymxmhnB an ideft i^' the cKfieroBt di** 

racters of these three chief races, I need only refer 
to the analogy of the difference between the English 
and the Ihsh. In spite of having been united for 
oenftoiiBB in tibo same empbe, ibe Insh qpeak a Ian* 
guage altogeiker cKsringtriahcid Sma the Englsh 
language. Whilst the EngUsh as a rule are Protes* 
tanlb, the Irish are Catholics ; the latter are of a san- 
guine disposition ; the ijiUghahman's temperament is 
ahiblehc. ItK ahort» they are eaeh atamped by the hand 
of nstoie ynHStt featoiea so decidedly opposed to the 
other, that a complete amalgamation seems almost im- 
possible. In the same manner, the religion of the 
Teutonic race is, as a rule, the Protestant one, whilst 
the Romanic nations axe Catholics ; and ^ Sdavea, 
Willi the exception of die Poles and the Oroats^ belong 
to the Greek church. The case of the English and 
Irish, however, presents this distinctive feature, that 
the one of the two races is by far less energetic than 
the otfaer> and is confined to an island of amaU dimen« 
sions. But on the Continent the Romanic, the Teato> 
nic, and the Sclavic races, with features quite as distinct 
from each other as those of the Anglo-Saxons are from 
the Celts, are extended over such vast regions, that 
never could one of those races think of keepizig in con- 
stant and entire snbjection any one of the two others. 
At ditferent periods of hlstoiy attempts have been made 
by the Bomanic race to conquer the Teutonic, and by 
t^e Teutonic race to conquer the Romanic or the 
ScUvic. In fact, all European histcny, since the times 
of Caesar, is made up of such attempts. But the result 
has always been that, as a whole, the conquered race 
have soon recovered their independence ; although 
parts of the Sclavic and Romanic people have at all 
times been kept in sulgection by parts of the Germans ; 
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sway of Romanic France and Sclavic Russia. 

The very ieast retiection on this state of things will 
at once oonvinoe yon that it is not a question of reprd^ 
BentadTe uurtitations which oonstitates the great diffi- 
culty of the Continent. In fact, those paragons of 
wisdom who constantly admonish the jjcople and 
governments of the Continent to imitate tlie example 
of the English Clonstitation, proTO nothing but their 
own ignorance on the real difficulties of the Continental 
people. Suppose England were closely surrounded by 
three or four such provinces as Ireland, each of those 
four provinces, moreover, being inhabited by a different 
race of people, and each of those four diilferent peoples 
being backed torn without a powerfiil mass of 
kindred tribes ; and all this in the midst of Conti- 
nental Europe- — I defy any of the sternest apostles of 
constitutional \Nisdom and moderation, if he were called 
to the throne of such an empire, to govern it after the 
pattern of the English Constitution. Such, however, 
is the exact case of Austria. Austria is coni})osed of 
members of all the three great races of Europe, and 
not only of the three great ones, but in addition, of the 
isolated and eneigetb race of the Magyars, and all 
kinds of smaller particles of national wrecks are wrought 
up ^ith that moijstrous establishment. Each of these 
dissevered members of mighty races hates all the 
others with whom it is chained together as cordially as 
the Celt hates the Anglo-Saxon. Each of them, with 
the exception of the Magyars, is backed by the whole 
bulk of its brethren in iiussia, in Turkey, in Italy, in 
Germany, and ui Poland. And not only is each race 
supported by the DanatiGism of race on the part of its 
brethren, but also by the fanaticism of religion, some 
looking to the Pope as their spiritual chief, others to 
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others again to the King of Tmssia, as the head of the 
Continental Protestants. With these elements of mis- 
chief already at work, the Kussian Gzar, the King of 
ProBsia, and theGoTemment of France aie ahrajys on the 
waleh to add, at tibe proper moment, fiiel to the flame I 
Such is Austria. The Hapsbiir<rh family had crammed 
itseK with every variety of territory and people, never 
caring what people they were, and now they are sticking 
in its thioair— fbr example, There is in the North-east of 
the Austrian empire, a piece of Poland, forming the 
Austrian province of Galicia; and in the North-west 
the province of Bohemia, where Gennans and 
Tzechs aie devouring each other— the Tzechs being 
a branch of the Sdavio race, like the Poles. Then 
there is the kingdom of Hungaria. If it were merely 
peopled by the race of Magyars, it would be trouble- 
some enough to govern ; but the Magyars are all sur- 
rounded in their own Hungarian kingdom by several 
brandies of the Sclaric and Romanic races, at war with 
each other, but united for the most part in their hatred 
against their ancient conqueror, the proud Magyar. 
There is again the shoe which Austria has cut off from 
Italy — ^the Lombaido-Venetian kingdom. Beoent sad 
events bear testimony, as many a struggle before has 
done, and many a tragedy yet will tell, by what Unks 
this unliappy people are tied to the Austrian empire ! 
And in the centre of ail this empire Ues a small Ger- 
man domain, as the ruling power, but divided in itself, 
between a party who would keep the dominion over 
the varied plunder of so many races, and a party who 
would only be too glad to escape from this palace of 
mutilated national members, plastered with blood, into 
the aims of a free German people. Now propose to 
llie Emperor of Austria representative institutions, if 
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jaa please ! If the foeiiuiig and rampant populalioaa 
of the Austrian piowses were each a oampleteiaoe^or 
wne separated by an oeean, and by entu^ely new con* 
nectioDS from their km in other countries, the proposi- 
tion of governing Austria like England would be a 
little less absind than it actually is. But, in the case 
of the Hapsbui^ estate, eadi of the provinces is 
closely backed by an innumerable host of its brethren 
of the name race wiLliout : there is no geographical gap, 
nay, rarely anything like a geographical line between 
the Poles of Austria and the Poles of Eussia and 
Prussia; between the Houmaans of Austria and of Mol- 
davlachia; between the Serves and Sclavonians of Aus- 
tria nnd the Serves and Sclavonians of Turkey; between 
the Italians of Austria, and the Italians of Piedmont^ 
Borne and Naples ; between the Germans of Austria 
and the Germans of Bavaria, Russia, and other states. 
What kind of ] )olicy could be possibly adopted to keep 
such a state together ? None but that which has been 
actually adopted by the Austrian rulers, and idiioh 
o&eatB a choice between three measures. In the first 
case, artificial lethargy ; if that should prove no lon^r 
maintainable, an artificial equilibrium of the govern- 
ment between the jealousies oi the diilerent races ; and 
if ultimately those jealousies should become nnmanage* 
able, and break out into actiYC war, why then, the 
chances of war to re-conquer one pro^ince by the 
assistance of the other. The two former of these 
systems were combined in the pohcy of Prince Metter- 
nich. The last has been adopted by the present 
Austrian government. Austria, if she would exist at 
all, has evidently only the chance between Metter- 
nichism and Haynauism. 

Only imagine that Mettemich had conceived in 1S15 
the insane plan of calling together the repiesentatives of 
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a strong party of the Germans, would have protested 
against such an assembly, attendance at which they 
mold hare oonndeied a Tolimtaiy abdication of 
ikmr different nationalitieB in favour of the House of 

Hapsburgh. But suppose they had been prevailed 
upon to come, they would have fonaed in the Imperial 
Parliament^ a Polish, a Hungarian, a Sclavonic, a 
German, and an Italian brigade, each of such bngadee 
appeahng to, and being applauded by, the whole of 
Pohui(i, of Italy, of Germany, of Kussia, and of 
Tuikey ! 

Now, as eveiy thing which has its beginning has its 
progress, the ultimate result of such an insane trick— « 
insane in the sense of the interests of the House of 

Hapsburgh and the other Continental Houses — the 
ultimate result must inevitably have been a general 
rising of the great races of Europe for the overthrow 
of the dynasties and for the restoration of their 
nationaUties. 

It is true that such will after all be the ultimate 
result, yet to give the signal for the overthrow of 
Austria was a thing not to be demanded firom the 
prime minister of the Austrian monarchy, and the 
chief framers of the treaties of Vienna. An honest 
man would not take iipori liimself the office of an 
Austrian prime minister. But an Austrian prime 
minister had no other choice than, on the one hand, to 
divert the attention of the subjects of the empire most 
carefully from all matters of political or national inter- 
est: and on the other hand, to endeavour to make 
the governments of Russia, Prussia, and France, afraid 
of the national and Hberal ^irit of thdr own suljjeots* 
For, if the Emperor Akxaader d Bussia were liberal to 
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the Poles* tJne Austnan Poles would of course become 
excited, and call for a le^mioninth the Bussiaii Poles. 

If the King of Prussia were disposed to introduce 
representative institutions in iiis dominions, all the 
other Germans, including those of Austria, would 
become enthusiastic £or the King of Pnissiak As to 
France, it was well known that every word of freedocn 
spoken in the Chaiiibiis, found an echo in the heart 

all the European people, but more particularly in 
that of the Italians. 

Whenever, therefore, as much as a sigh for liberty 
was heard in any of the Continental countrm, a Con* 
grass of all the great powers was instantly convoki d by 
Prince Metternich, for the suppression of that sigh, 
before it might rise into a cry of insurrection. And 
whenever no such sigh had been heard for some time, 
a diplomatic Congress was nevertbdess oonvofeed by 
Prince Metternich for the suppression of the sigh which 
had not been heard ! Wliat I am stating here is only 
too true* It is a fact that oonspiradea wece invented. 
The governments were to be kept in constant Ibar of 
their peoples, for the understanding between those 
governments and their peoples would have been dan- 
gerous to Austria. At the same time the people <^ 
Austria were to be kept in profound ignorance of the 
world beyond the wells of that second China. The 
people were encouraged to laugh, to dance, to sing, 
to eat, to dnnk, to be merry and enjoy themselves, 
and to love their emperor, who, it was daily repeated, 
had no other desue than to see them happy. Vienna 
became renowned as the most deli^tfiilly enenrating 
resort of amusement in Europe. The tragedies of the 
great German and £inglish poets — of Schiller, Goethe, 
and Shakspere, were banished 6om the imperial stage. 
They were too manly! But fiuoes, redundant with 
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equivocal jokes, and dramas of a mawkiBh sentimen- 
tality, enjoyed the patronage of the authorities. The 

people were happy. Can a government do more than 
make a people iiappy ? The lovers of enlightened 
despotism say, No 1 I say. Yes ! There you have a 
gownment which made its people happy by enervating 
^beim, whicdi claimed the gratitude of men for having 
trained them in Sybaritism, which offered them the 
choice between moral degradation and the gaol. The 
law of Austria was, Be happy, but be not a man — be 
• bappy, but do not speak, do not read, do not hear, do 
not see, do not think, excepting what is puerile, frivo- 
lous, and obscene." Political matters were, of course, 
excluded from the Austrian papers. The people knew 
as little of what was brewing in their own Cabinet as <^ 
the news firom France, horn England, or from any other 
state, unless it was, that their majesties the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia had paid a visit to their majes- 
ties the King and Queen oi Prussia; and that at the 
very moment when the imperial guests made their 
appearance in public, the sun, which until then had 
been hidden behind a veil of clouds, dutifully stept 
forth to acknowlt Jge, by the honin^^e of his most bril- 
liant rays, the honour of their majesties' visit ! This 
was the only kind of political education whidi the 
Austrian government conndered it £c>r the interest of 
its children to grant ; and I can state, from my own 
experience, that what we enjoyed in Prussia wsui essen- 
tially the same. In Prussia we were, however, allowed 
to be regaled with diluted abstracts from foreign news ; 
but in Austria, danger to the existing order of things 
was scented in the very revellings of frivolity. Only 
one instance by way of illustration. A pamphlet, enti- 
tled CravaHana,'^ or " The Art of fying your CnmU,'* 
was suppressed by the ceusoiEBhip, because, amongst 
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other things, the authorhad tieatod of a certain kind «f 
knot, called by the Vienna fashionablee, ''a la Bidgo.*^ 

Now, Eiego had been one of the leaders of the Spanish 
revolution, and the book was therefore very properly 
condemned on account of its revolutionary tendency I 

What would, I ask, under audi a rule, have become 
of your Shaksperea, your Miltons— all your great poeta, 

hibtorians, divines, orators, and poliiiciMiis ? King 
Lear would probably have been condemned, because 
kings must not be auppoaed to be liable to madness ; 
Paradise LoBt» because the censor would no doubt have 
discovered in the portrait of the arch-fiend a striking 
allubion to the Austrian chancellor of state. It is a 
fact, that numbers of books have been almost daily 
condemned on account of such supposed aUusions, 
which were never intended. But the mischief of such 
censorship is not so much in the suppression of the 
books which have been written, as of those which would 
have been written, if those who felt any great and 
generous thoughts Stirling within them, had not shrunk 
ftom the idea of writing them down, nay, from the 
thought of thinking them at all ! Where would be all 
your books, your pamphlets, your periodicals, your 
newspapers, under such a rule ? Where your htera- 
tare, your science, your inventions, your manliness, 
yourpolitical wisdom, your common sense, your honesty, 
your liberty? Stifled not in their bloom, but in their 
birth — ^not in their birth, but in their very conception ! 

And now X would ask you — ^you who ei\ioy the bless- 
ing of being a nation — whether there is any reason to be 
astonished at what is in a great measure fBlsely consi- 
dered a want of pohtical wisdom and practical sense, or 
moral energy, on the part of the people of the Continent ? 
Surely, if anything in their conduct or character is 
deserving of jastonishment» it is this — ^that in spite of 
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himdieds of years of war and of patenud govemmenty 
they hate stOl been able to bring fortib 90 muth that is 

^eat in intellect and art — ^that they have still pre* 
served so much manhness as to scorn the tender care 
of those who would plunge them into idiolic sensualism ; 
and so much energy as to be resolved to shaike off Hieir 
infamous chains ! Surely, revolution, if wisely matured 
and carried out at a proper time and in steniness of 
spirit, is, in such a case» not only pardonable, but is a 
saored dutyl Others may doubt whether man has a 
ri^t to be ftee. It is my opinion, that no man has a 
right not to be free. No man has a right not to be 
virtuous, and where there is no freedom there can be 
no TOtue. 

In a country where the people are not Hieir own 
masters, everything, which in a fiee eonntiy is a step 

towards perfection, is made an instrument of vice and 
oppression. Education, rehgion, — the very forms of 
liberty are turned to the use of despotism, as the devil 
is said to quote scriptore when his own purposes re^ 
quire it. In France, as in Austria and in Prussia, the 
clergy form a part of the government machinery ; piety 
is a trap for catching liberty. In Austria, the priests 
were obliged to give the police the names of parties 
who neglected to confess at the appointed times. The 
contt ssional was a police^imtittition in order to find out 
every commencement of apolitical plot. 

It would be rather diiicult for those, I should think, 
who are wont to recommend to the Austiians peaceful 
efforts and gradual reform, to act up to their own 
advice, li' they were placed under bimilar circumstances. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, Mr. Cobden 
had been obliged to demand a written order from the 
Manchester poUce, in order to go to Bradford or 
Halifax to hold an anti-com-law meeting. Of course, 

F 
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in speakiiig of the Manobester police, X do not meait 
the police as it is in England, but as it is on the Con- 
tinent — an arbitrary 'and irresponsible power, set to 
watch and punish the actions, the words, and even the 
intentions and thoughts of men. Suppose there had 
noTer a woxd been allowed to be printed in either 
the ManchesteTt or the London, or any other news- 
papers, or in any of the tracts or pamphlets of which 
the anU-com-law league poured, day after day, innu- 
merable copies over the ooantrj. Suppose, so far from 
being allowed to deliver a lecture against the sacred 
oom*lawB, imposed upon the people by the ruling 
powers, the editor of the League had been immediately 
dragged away from his home, and been confined in 
some secret dungeon for having betrayed to some per- 
son or other his opinion that those laws were unjust 
and ought to be abolished. You perceive that, under 
such circumstances, there is an end of peaceful agita- 
tion. You n^ght as well recommend to a man who is 
locked up in prison to walk quietly down stairs, instead 
of risking his neck by jumping out of the window. 

How are your reforms accomplished ? Of course by 
first fonning a great party of reform. How are a great 
number of men united into one great party ? I beUeve 
by first speaking and writmg for years and years toge- 
ther to make as much as the thought of the necessity 
of a certain reform familiar to the minds of men ; I 
beUeve, by forming associations to agree upon the means 
of removing the obstacles standing in the way of the 
realization of such reform ; I believe, by afterwards 
stirring up the public mind by means of meetings and 
lectures, and pamphlets and newspapers, and by eliciting 
opposition and ciiticism, and thus causing the theories 
and plans of the leaders to be purified by the opimons 
of the whole people. And after aU these preparatory 
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steps have been taken, the representatives of the people 

arc to be addressed, to be worked upon, and, if need 
be, to be replaced by others ; nay, the electors them- 
selves are to be gained over, to be canvassed, and to be 
aagmented by the creation of thousands of new free- 
holders. All this, yon know is necessary to gain as 
much as a chame of oarrj^ing a measure of refonn : all 
this freedom of speaking and writing for years against 
tfie government, of forming associations against the 
policy of the government, of holding anti-government 
meetings, of abusing the government, of abusing your 
lords and your coiunions, your coiisiitution, your press, 
your people, yourselves and the whole world : all this 
freedom is necessary to obtain as much as a chance d 
carrying the slightest measure of refonn. And if any 
of those liberties were withheld from you, you would be 
obliged, as they are on the Continent, to reflect, each 
man separately on his own accoimt, and in his own 
way, on the best form of government, and the most 
perfect society ; and there would be as many theories 
abroad amongst you on those subjects as there are 
heads in England ! 

That such a system as the one he upheld was untena- 
ble in the long-run, Mettemich himself saw better than 
any other man, and, like Louis XV., he had made up his 
nmid, that after him the deluge of unfettered national 
hatreds would break upon tlie empire and on Europe. 
There was a prehminary to the deluge in 1848 and 1 849. 
At that time, whilst the Magyars, Serves, and Croats 
slaughtered each other, and the Italians of Austria rose 
for the emancipation of Italy; whilst the Gcnnans of 
Austria sent their depuues to i'rankfort, aud the 
Tzechs of Austria at the head of the universal Sclavic 
Congress gave inPrague a three days' battle to Windisch- 
gratz; there was a flock of parrots comfortably perched 
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on aome stfe tree, that eriedaut with iodeliEitigi* 
ble aerioittnesB to the people ef Awtria the eternal 

formula; Kepresentative institutions." Any one not 
wholly blind might have seen that the battle fought in 
AuBtha^ was a battle of raoM, a battle not between one 
people and one government ftr ai^ partionkr kiml of 
inatitations, exoepthsg so far aa the institiitiona of the 
Hungarians were the safeguard of their nationaHty. 
The fact is, that each of the difOerent races tried to 
make the govemmesit ita own aUj ; and the gOf?eiii-^ 
mant took the hint, and eonfoered them through each 
ether. That ia still ^e present policy of the Austrian 
government, and must ever remain so, as long as 
Austria exists. The fortune of Hapsburgh, about which 
auch fine things hare been aaid, hlooma out of the 
eamguinarj hatied of ita people agamat eaeh other. 
If ^e fortune of the House of Hapsburgh and the 
preservation of the Austrian monarcliy are the ends 
of Austrian government, then Haynau is only to be 
praised for resortii^ to the meana neceaaaiy for tha 
aeoon^fdiahment of each enda ; but HajniHi and hia 
means are to be disavowed, then the Austrian monarchy 
and the House of Hapsburgh are to be disavowed 
too. If peace is the eiMl proposed, it ought to be well 
eonaideied wliat the peace of Piince Mettemieh meana 
for the thirty-seren miDiona inhahifting the Austriaii 
territories. If, notwitlisumding, the blood of those 
thirty-seven miUions is held more precious than their 
souls, it ought not to be forgotten, that Mettemieh 
himself nerar eipeoted any other ultimato leauH &om 
his Older and traDqniUity tlian tihe deluge of wmveraal 
massacre. The fault lies in the composition of Austria, 
and in the European system of which she forms a part ; 
and the only remedy, which I am able to discover* ia 
in a eomplete re^arzangement on a national baaia. 
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The difficulties of FrancB axe less of a natioiial than 
of a social diaiacter; but they have been bnmght 

about chiefly in consequence of the position which she 
occupies as a member of the European system. The 
great mistake, as I said in my i^rst Lecture, which 
stands in the way of imdentanduig Continental aflGEurs 
is, to ascribe too much importance to the will and 
intentions of iniiividual rulers. All that individuals, 
who accept the system, can do, is either to swim with 
the stream, or to stem its current for a few yeaiSt when 
the inevitable consequence will be an inundation at 
last ! To speak less figuratively: The Kings of the 
Continent are as httle unlimited as is the Queen of 
England. The real difference consists not in the 
limitation of the royal will, but in the tMure of the 
power \jf which <hat will is limited. In England <hat 
power is a combination of the aristocracy and of the 
middle classes, extending gradually to the whole popu- 
lation. On the Continent it is a body of civil, miUtary, 
and ecclesiastical /wicHonaries, In England, there- 
fore, to govern, means — ^to reconcile the interests of the 
different classes and occupations of which the people 
consist. On the Coiiuuent it means — to make the 
king, the aristocracy, the middle classes, and the people, 
all equally conducive to the interests of the functionary 
body. In France that body consists— 

1. Of fifty thousand priests, and as many persons of 
both sexes, belongmg to the diiierent religious establish- 
ments. This property amounts to twelve million 
pounds sterling, and they exercise a most powerful in> 
fluence, particularly upon the rural population. They 
are never in serious opposition to any kind of govern- 
ment which works honestly at the confirmation of abso- 
lutism, and are always the avowed supporters of dedared 
absolutism. 

F ^ 
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2. Of the army, wMoh in France amountB to nearly 
half a million. 

8. Of the adminislniiiTe body or the bnrsaoeraey. 

It is difficult for an Englishman lo fonn an idea of 
what bureaucracy means. Imagine your police were 
not the servants of the public, bat under the diieefeton 
of a emtTtA ffmiemmmU, appointed to wateh and spy 
over you : suppose your schoolmasters were appointed 
by the same government to bring up your children in 
govenunent notions, and that your pubhc works, such as 
railways, water-works, townrhalls, ehurehes, &c., were 
directed in the same way, by government architectSi 
goYcmment inspectors, governmeni ^vards, Ac. Ima- 
gine, besides, a number of functionanes to look into 
your manufactories and workshops, to see whether the 
Ten Hours* and other Bills are strictly observed, 
whether any law or tax is evaded, whether you do 
not hurt yourselves and do no mischief to others ! 
Suppose you had five hundred thousand such func> 
tionaiies in England, paid by the state, hierarchically 
organized and strictly disciplined, and you will have an 
idea of the formidable sort of power which is in France, 
Prussia, and Austria, at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, over £Uid above the army and the clergy I 
Add to this the mayors and town councils, for the 
government exercises in all Gontinental states an 
irresistible control, either directly or indirectly, over 
such appointments. Add, lablly, the different courts of 
justice and of arbitration, which are more or less liable 
to beocme political tools, and you wiU recognise that 
absolutism does by no means reside in the individual 
person of the king, but in a formidable order of above 
one milhou of oihcials, partly civil, partly mihtaiy, and 
^Nordy ecclesiastical. Now reflect, how this one million 
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of <»ffinul8 stands aflfoeted to the thirty-fiye millioiui of 
Fmiehmen 

There are in France twenty-five millions of poDjile 
who are either painfully struggling for a soan^ suh- 
sistence, or are absolate paupers. . There remain, tbexi, 
ten millions in easy or moderate eiromnstanoes^or svoh 
as gain a decent livelihood. Of the former twent7<-fiT0 
millions the great majority are incredibly ignorant, 
superstitious, and wretched : four millions out of their 
numher helonging to the daogenms classes of society* 
There remain, then, only the latter ten millions at all 
in a condition to form a steady counterpoise to the 
functionary power. But again, from these ten millions, 
those who belong to the iamihes of the officialfi are to 
be subtracted — say it is one million. Of the remaining 
nine millions the fouiih part, or two and a quarter 
millions, are males between fifteen and fifty years of 
age, i. e., of the same average ago with the soldiers 
and civil ofiicials. It results, that for nearly every two 
vigorous men of the intelleetual, educated, and not 
more or less starving part of the population, there is 
in France one functionary of soinc sort. 

But the non-functionary population are split into a 
variety of parties by the natural diversity of their occu- 
pations, intereste, and soeial positions, as well as by 
their political past. There are Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Republicans, and Socialists. On the other hand, the 
whole body of the government s servants is organised 
after one plan, disciplined for one puipoee, inspired 
with one feeling, and living in one circle of traditions. 
It is, indeed, absurd to imagine that siicli a force, con- 
stituted in sucli a manner, and with a hi stray of four 
hundred years' standing, would yield without resistance 
to the pressure of any individual will or party interest 
excepting its own. The old nobility of France tried 
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under Louis XVIII. to wield the power of this pon* 
derous machine, but the bureaucracy and the army, 

which under Napoleon I. had been all-powerful, despised 
the incapacity and administrative ignorance of the 
nobles who pretended to govern them. They let them 
fall in the Bevolution of July. They then made an 
agreement with the stockjobbers, and with Louis 
Philippe, to govern and plunder the people in common. 
But Louis Philippe s foreign policy, although it flat- 
tered the funds, did not flatter the army nor the defgy. 
And so, when the King of July quanelled with the 
July bankers, the military and ecdesiastical orders 
kept neutral, and the i)eople, coming down into the 
streets, earned the day, having hardly any adversary to 
fight with but the old king's individual person. There 
remained, then, on the twenty-fourth of Febraaiy, the 
men on the exclum^^e, who found all on a sudden that 
there was no extensive industrial class in France to 
back them, and that they had been vexy stupid to 
quarrel with the king. There were on the other hand 
the peasants and workmen of France : the latter being 
an intelligent but excitable body ; the former besotted, 
and at times fanatic. 

Now, the incredible amount of misery in France had 
set many benevolent or ambitious intellects on the 
track of finding an immediate release from her social 
evils. They have indoctrinated the masses with their 
views. The more niteliigent part of the masses — the 
workmen of the large towns — ^have, with much good 
sense, picked out the practical part of their doctrines. 
But the number of industrial labourers is ^ry inconsi- 
derable in i ranee. The great majuj ity (four-sixths) of 
the whole population are peasants, and the mt^ority of 
those peasants are paupers. It cannot be demanded 
from such a multitude to reflect on the refined qpecn* 
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ladons of Louis Blanc and FtOttdhon. Tbey cannot 
even read ; how then could they he expected to deiite 

auy bu t the very grossest notions from the teachings 
of the socialist propaganda. By socialism they under- 
stand, on the whole, that M. Barbee will take one 
million from the rich and divide it anraflst them. 

On llie other hand the rich men of Fianoe, the great 
proprietoi-s, IjMiikers, and manufacturers, have never 
used the political power which they enjoyed under 
Lome Phili{^ with any view to the in^Mmement <^ 
the condition of the masees. That untiring and 
scanning activity with which every social evil is at- 
tended to in this countr}^ by both the aristocracy and 
the middle classes, is unknown to the French bour- 
geois. The French bourgeoisie is* as a rule, a reddess 
money-hnnting class ; and the government of Ijouia 
Philippe was one of systematio corruption — the govern* 
ment lavisiimg the public resources in buying the 
majority of the Chamber. Such a system did compa- 
ratively little ham in England und^ Sir Kobert 
Walpole, when the riches of all the world stieamed 
together to create a large class of small commercial 
and industrial people, and of intelligent workmen. 
But in a poor country, where the broad basis of those 
two dasses is entiiely wanting, two Chambers instituted 
for kgalizmg bribery, stock-jobbing, and rnxmapoYj^ 
could only create an irremediable breach between the 
enjoying minority and the suffering majority of the 
people. There is nothing to fill up this breach now» 
but the clergy, the administration, and the anny. This 
power has st^ finally in to assume the reins of 
goYemment, and this power will henceforth be the 
ruling power of France. If there had been no Louis 
Napoleon, they would have found another chief to do 
their business. 
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I do not see what oiier kind of government is poe- 

sible in France. The £»ovemiiieut of the Legitimists 
fell for ever in France when money was found to be 
more powerful thasx landed property ; the government 
of the monied*men has alike fallen for ever in 1848, 
since the peasant masses have been called to Ihe exer- 
cise of puUtical rights. Lastly, the goveniment of those 
masses is as impossible as that of the Legitimists or 
the OrleanistB, because no government can give imme- 
diate relief to their universal misery, nor hold out to 
them a reasonable chance of a palpable and lasting 
improvement of their situation. There remains, then, 
only force — ^tbe force of superstition, of espionage, of 
arms. France is actually arrived at the state of ancient 
Rome, where the armies made and unmade their 
emperors. Louis Napoleon would be happy, indeed, if 
he could get rid of the chief who made him ; but that 
chief won't go.* The only difference between modem 
France and ancient Bome is this, that Rome had none 
to help her ; whilst at present there are other civilized 
countries besides France. It is generally supposed 
that the other countries of the Continent will have to 
receive tlieir liberty from i lance. The fact is, that it 
is only from other countries that France can possibly 
receive her liberty ; i. e., if ever the existing state of 
things should give way to a more natural arrangement. 
France can only make revolutions, not bring liberty. 
But if peace, real order, and material development 
should ever be established in Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland, the prosperity and liberty of those coun- 
tries would naturally re-act favourably upon the social 
and political condition of France. Such is the only 
chance for that country, in her interior conditions, 

* TM» writt<>n ba£MW the wiihdrftwal of H. St Msmui turn tli» 
Fr^ooh Cabinet. — Md. 
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fihe has abmost none. I shaU letam to this sul^jeot 
in my fourth Lecture. 

There still remains then Piussia. Prussia, we are 
informed by Lord Palmerston, actually enjoys repre- 
sentadye institutioiis. Any man, who can read a 
newspaper, may convince himself that there are indeed 
two Chambers in Ptossiar— «n Upper House and a 
Lower House. To understand the position of those 
Chambers, it may, however, be as well not to forget, 
that by far the greater majohty of its members are 
government officials ; and that indeed in no other state 
in the world is officialism thus pervading all ranks of 
society. From his cradle to his grave, there is not one 
individual — man, woman or child — who in that state 
is not followed stop by step, guided and taken care of, 
warned and punished, or praised and rewarded, by a 
host of guardian spirits, called in the language of those 
people — policemen! The moment an infant is born 
it is pounced upon by some tutelary genius, especially 
appointed for the purpose of pouncing upon infants. 
The father is cited before him ; he is asked who wa& 
his father, and who was his mother, and who is he f 
He is asked the year of his birth, and the date of his 
birth, and the place of his birth ; and after all these 
points have been duly ascertained and written down, 
he is asked what age he is ; as though a man who 
was bom in 182d, might, against the permission of 
the police, have contrived surreptitiously to be younger 
than thirty years of age in 1852. Well then, after 
having satisfied himself on those various points con- 
nected with the father's birth, the poUce-agent inquires 
into his condition of Hfe, profession or trade ; and this 
point being settled, he examines huu again with regard 
to his religious phnciples — win iher he belongs to any 
of those denominations which he, the policeman, in 
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bis wisdom and piety, oan oonsdentiouflly tolenle and 
approve ot He then requires bim to produce a oerti- 

licate of bis father's birth, of his mother s birth, of his 
lather's maniage, of his mother s mamage, and of his 
own birtih, evidently to remove from his mind a doubt 
as to wbetber the person whom he is examining has 
reaDy been bom, or has crept into llie world in defi* 
ance of the poHce regulations. After this the child is 
baptized in obsen ance of the said regulations ; after 
which he is vaccinated ; after which he is delivered up 
into Ihe primaxy school, and to the secondary school, 
from which he passes to his apprenticeship, and to the 
highest school, from which he passes into the army, 
and from that he passes into the reserve ; and at the 
same tune, aa the case may be, into a government 
ofiftce or into a trade ; if into the latter, he is inscribed 
in the register of the police as belonging to a certain 
trade, to a certain policeHlibtrict, to a certain class of 
rate-payers, to a certain rebgious denomination, and to 
a certain military division. In all these respects be is 
overlooked by the different offidsls, who take care 
he does bis duty, and pro\ide him with the respective 
certificates, all of which, ha^dng been increasing since 
the time of his birth through all the different stages of 
bis education, be has to produce on all occasions. He 
cannot go from one town to another without having 
previously received a new certiricate from the police of 
his district, and another certificate from the military 
authority, stating him to be duly bom, duly baptized, 
duly vaccinated, duly educated, duly disciplined, duly 
obedient, and duly provided with money ; of a proper 
age, and of a proper height ; describing the colour of 
his eyes, of his brows, his hair and his beard, measur- 
ing the length of bis nose, the width of bis mouth, and 
the shape of bis bead ; and finally stating that be is 
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perfectly innocent of any crime, political or otherwise ; 
and that he is not suspected of undertaking his journey 
for any purposes dangerous to public order or morality. 

Tou will naturaDy suspect me of exa^ration, for it 
appears incredible that such a state of things could exist 
anywhere. Nevertheless, every single trait of the whole 
portrait whidi I have been drawing is from life. 
There was, only the other day, an account of Mr. 
Dawson the lecturer's adventure with the police of 
Saxony ; and liuin it you will find that all these fooUsh 
questions were put to him. Such questions are per- 
fectly absurd in themselves ; but at the same time tiiey 
perfectly well answer their purpose— of bringing a 
man*8 whole existence in its minutest details under 
the direction of the police, who, after having conducted 
him through the school and the army, conduct for him 
his txade, watch his pleasures, arrange his assemblies, 
his festivals, dinners, balls, theatres, operas, and con- 
certs. These gentry also make his bills of fare, his 
dancing order and his programme ; they have their in- 
spectors, commissaries, gendarmes, reporters, and spies, 
in all places, in all houses, and at all hours, to keep him 
in order, to maintain discipline in his family, amongst 
his guests and his sen^antb ; they encourage modesty, 
check dangerous enthusiasm at public places, force 
re&actory beauties to sing, and make lame dancers 
hop; in short, they are eveiywhere, they do every- 
thing, register everthing under its rubric, report it 
to its proper authority, and run it up to its proper 
bulk in writing ! 

There may be in other countries governments more 
abitraiy and more cruel ; there may be more downright 
tyranny, more destruction of human life, and more 
lawless persecution ; but there is no slavery more sys- 
U)matic, more seaiching, and more galling to the mind, 

0 
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than that paUimal rule, which treats all men, during 
their whole lives, as babies, and never loosens their 

IcaxJing- strings. Now, if we ask how such a system 
could grow up amongst a people of Teutonic origin, 
jealous, like all the people of that race whether in 
England or America^ of ^eir individual independence 
— the answer is, The rule of absolutism has been esta- 
blished in Prussia in consequence of the btUiic Euro- 
pean system which has made of France and Austria 
powers irremediably despotic. The Prussian state is 
composed of seventy little pieces of land, separately 
acquired and annexed, bit after bit, to the Brandon- 
burgh estate. The purpose for w^hich those pieces 
wer(» appropriated was to increase the revenues of the 
Hohen-ZoUem family, in order to enable them to keep 
up the number of troops necessaiy for maintaining a 
large army. By means of that army, the Hohen- 
Zollems were to be enabled to keep up a respecta- 
ble position amongst their rapacious neighbours, viz., 
Sweden, Saxony, Poland, Bussia, Austria, and France. 
The three first of those powers have ceased to be 
powers. The three latter still threaten Pnissia. She 
is so feeble with respect to them, that slie can only 
maintain the semblance of being a lai^e power by 
making a camp of the whole state. Every Prussian ia 
a soldier, and is at the same time brought up in the 
notion that there is only one object worthy of tliu clc 
sire of a noble mind, viz., to distinguish himself as a 
government ofhcial. The possibilily of every able man 
raising himself to a government appointment is inocu- 
lated into the youths as the real perfection of liberal 
institutions. This is the true prim iple of the cele- 
brated system of Prussian education — the primipU 
that man was bom to be a royal fumtianary. In so 
far as a man is successful in this direction, he is 
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believed to realize his proper destination; in so far 
as lie is independently living by his own industry — 

for his own purposes — he remains below the high 
object which naluie has intended him for when she 
created him — a sort of inferior being, a brute, in short, 
a 9ui^ee$. To escape this horrible doom, the pooiest 
man willingly sulgeets himself and his Icunily to the 
severest privations, to make of his son somethmg ; and 
to be soiiiething is, in the langujige of Pnisbia, to 
obtain a government appointment. Even the common 
soldier is at least tomefhing: he wears the king's 
livery ; he is one of the screws of the machine called 
i*ru8sia ; whilst the richest man, the most nobly-born, 
the most profound genius, is only the material to be 
consumed by the bureaucracy, (of which the poor 
nobilily is the moving spring) for the honour of the 
Pmssian name, and particolarly for their own liveli- 
hood. The first and best men of the people have no 
position in society if their existence is not duly 
legalized by at least some honoraiy title or some order 
of knighthood. AU the great merchants covet from 
the government the title of Comm^Ndal Counsellors;" 
all the great physicians covet the title of "Sanitary 
Counsellors;" the great artists and poets are made 
AuUc Counsellors or something grander still, like 
the poet, Tieck, who was elevated by the present King 
of Pmssia, to the sublime dignity of Prwy Aulic 
Counsellor." 

If, after this sketch of Austrian conservatism and 
Pru^ian liberalism, we draw the results of the compa- 
rison, it is manifest that in spirit they are the same, 
but that the Prussian is the more perfidious, and there- 
fore the more demoralizing of the two. The Austrian 
chancellor pursued the plan of carefully remov^ing from 
the people all sources of intellectual or moral develop- 
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meat. The acheme of the Fnmui boieaucracj, on 
the oontniy, is to htoe the eneigies of the people's mind 
in the hot-bed of a pneiile Tsnitr, and to make them 
the solf-devottxi fanatics of tlu'ir nile. The Ausiiian 
s>>«tein is one oi* aniticud babyhood; but, although 
thwarting the people s chancter, it does notexhanst its 
energies. By the Pmssian system the state is made 
• •ehoolroom, in which the people are publicly cx- 
amiuod to slunv ort' thi^ir prodigious tiilents and to 
riHvivo prizes tor their exercises from the hands of 
Uh^ masters. Your veal goveinment«chooled Pras- 
sitnalwajsthinks himself a prodigy. He never utters 
a sentence without beginning n w ith / and concluding 
it w 'wh mii!klj\ as hv>j.H»liil i>oys use to do. The entire 
stale I idiould compare to a hopeful boy, who, by his 
ad mir able exerciaes in all clasgioal slyles, ancient as 
well as modem, excites the admiration of all who know 
hira. but who now nboloss is only a boy, whose doings 
are only sohool oxercises. Prussia is a sort of great 
EuiT>iH?aii (>ower ; BorliTi is a sort of Rome or Athens ; 
Potsdam is a sort of Versailles; there has been even 
a sort of revolution after the French pattern in Berlin, 
and at present tht»iv is a son of Upper House, and a 
sort of Lower House, holding then* sittings at the same 
capital, after the £n(^h fashion, whilst the king has 
been practising throughout his life his t^lr of imitating 
aU the examples of all the great kings, with which 
ancient or modern history < an lumish him ! In my 
opinion, the htaie and government, whose spirit is 
pettiness, deceit, and £Bace-playing, have been much 
more injurious to the manliness of charaotor of all the 
people of Northern Germany than the influence of the 
Austrian rule upon the people of Southern Germany. 
If the Austrian method may be termed a political 
papa^, the Prussian state may be called a political 
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school of Jesuits ; and what is still wozBe» neither of 
these systems are to he ascribed to the invention or 

malevolent disposition of any particular inunarch, 
minister, or clique ; but they are the necessary and 
inevitable consequences of the internal construction as 
well as of the external relations of the two powers in 
the system of the European equilibrium. 



END OF LECTUBB II. 



LECTUKE III. 



DIPLOMACY AND WAB. 

WorUngofthe Syatem with regard to tbe MuhuA Jiil«nnMiy«e between 

the European Nations.— Poliey of Austria, England, and Franco with 

rpfTfti'l to l^io Hmallor Powprs. — Policy of England and Riissiu afiiiiii«it 
each otlir r -Tlio OrieuijU, tlie Sloswif? Holstein, aiid the Ceutro- 
Asiatic QuentionA. — Lord Paimerston and Count Nesselrode. 

• 

I HAVB shown in my last Lectuie the effects of the 

political systems of Europe upon popular liberty. In 
this Lecture we will consider its mtlueiice upon the 
relations between the powers. Let us see how the 
world has heen arranged hy the saered treaties of 1815. 
The centre of Europe is broken up, in consequence of 
the long struggle between Romanism and Germanism, 
into about half a hundred chieftainships or family- 
estates; some assuming the important title of king- 
dom8» others being modestly satisfied with the less 
pompous names of Electorates, Grand-duchies, Duchies, 
Principalities, and so on ; each and all of them, how- 
ever, being acknowledged as independent states, although 
some of them should only have an army of ten men 
on foot, of which nine are generally officers. Now, 
these powerful ( ! ) states are enclosed by Austria, Prussia, 
and France. What must, therefore, be the consequence? 
If I knew nothing of European history, I should say, 
Austria^ Prussia, and France, will be coveting the 
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territories of such mock potentates, enclosed between 
them ; and their conflicting greediness will maintain 
an everlasting state of either secret or open hostility 
between the three great powers. Now, lihe history of 
Europe confirms in every particular such an inference. 
Again, Austria, Prussia, and I ranee, are enclosed be- 
tween Bussia and England. The two latter empires 
do not exacdj stand as high in power above Austria, 
Prussia, and France, as Austria, Prussia, and France 
exceed the little German and Italian Principalities; 
still they exercise a considerable superiority of strength 
over them, and they are jealous of the superiority they 
exercise. They are jealous both of the three inferior 
states and of each other. That jealousy, iigam, T con- 
tend, ariises naturally out of the arrangements of 1815. 
I do not believe that, as long m the treaties of Vienna 
are in force, the intemational relations between the 
European people will ever be materially improved by 
the mere power of eloquence. 1 will endeavour to 
prove this proposition by reviewing the poUcy practised 
or practicable between the European states* 

To begin with the feeblest of the so-called great 
powers of Europe, viz., Prussia. Let us first state the 
facts of her diplomatic career since 1815. By-and-by 
we shall draw our conclusions fix>m Ihoee facts. There 
is a document which was published in the year 1835, by 
one Dr. Kombst, who had been a secretary at the Prus- 
sian Embassy at Fnnikfort. In leaving the Prussian 
service, he took with him the copies of several diplomatic 
documents, which he considered himself justified, from 
motives, I beUeve, of moral and patriotic indignation, 
to reveal to the world. The genuineness of those dip- 
lomatic revelations lias never been either doubted or 
impugned. The drift of the document in question is, 
that Prussia ought seemingly to abstain from the desire 
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of eseteiBixig my direct influenoe upon the smaller 
Geman states, which seeming abstanenoe would enable 
her to exert her influence so much more effectually 
by indirect means. Those indirect means are detailed 
in the following Buggestions. At Dresden, the capital 
of the nei^bouring little kingdom of Saxony, a party 
was to be formed to agitate for the annexation of that 
Principality to Prussia. This scheme may serve you as 
a further illustration of the regard which is paid by the 
sovereigns themselves to the pretended principle of 
legitimacy. Legitimacy is a good doctrine for awing 
the people. As to the princes, none of them would 
hesitaUi, or ever did hesitate, cxtnif^ish the legiti- 
macy of never so many of his colleagues for the sake of 
his own aggrandisement. Further, Prussia, it is said 
in the memorandum, must always excite the minor 
German states to quarrel with each other. This 
would give tliem the s;dut!iry habit of submitting tlieir 
dilierences to the supreme arbitration of Austria and 
Prussia, and by this means again an opportunity 
would be offered to the latter power for showing off a 
high reetitode and impartiality, by seizing now and 
then upon the occasion of opposing ostentatiously an 
unpopular judgment or proposition of Austria. More- 
over, Prussia must always represent herself as the 
tndy German power in oppositton to Austria, being 
composed of so many different races, and hy recalling 
the glories of the war of independence against Napoleon. 
Finally, Prussia must represent herself as the truly 
Hberal and enlightened power. This latter task, you 
conceive, was less difficiilt in opposition to Austria, 
than in comparison with France. In the latter 
country, representative institutions had been esta- 
blished since 1815. But then France was a Catholic 
power. So Prussia was to come out powerfully as the 
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head of ProtestantiBm, and, althoagh opposed to popu- 
lar forms of Government, was still to be acknowledged as 

fostering a government of the most liberal principles, as 
encouraging throughout true intelligence and enlighten- 
ment, and as professing the most energetic, firm, and 
wise administration, and as opening to everj talent the 
eafeer most adapted to its energies. In the race of this 
species of public deception, there was one state that 
threatened to outdo Prussia in the public opinion of 
Germany, viz., the small kingdom of Wurtembeig. 
Wurtemberg was as much Protestant as Prussia, and 
in addition to that recommendation had put on the 
garb of representative institutions, as a superior bait 
for German sympathies. This was a cause of serious 
alarm to Prussia, whose enlightenment and liberalism 
consisted merelj in educating the half of her people to 
become government officials. To remove such danger- 
ous rivalry, the memorandum recommends the plan of 
secretly stimulating Austria to threaten Wurtemberg 
back into absolutism. You see how dear the cause 
liberalism and of enlightenment actually was to Prussia! 
Now, the avowed pui-pose of all these infamous intrigues 
is expressly stated, viz., the double object of f firstly) 
joining with Austria for the purpose of excluding the 
three other great powers from all influence at the 
smaller German courts; and (secondly) of throwing 
odium upon Austria, so as to prepai'e for the day of 
rupture, when it was expected that all the smaller 
states, and all the people of Germany, would side with 
the truly German, the truly enlightened, the truly 
liberal, and the truly Protestant power, against the 
un-national, despotic, and bigoted House of Hapsburgh! 
Such was the policy of Prussia from 16 i 5 to 1848, as 
exposed in her own secret confessions. To dispossess 
the King of Saxony of his kingdom ; to excite the 
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smaller states to quarrel mth each other; to play the 
part of proteetor of their rights against Austria ; to force 
Wurtemberg, by the instmiin ritality of Prince Mettcr- 
nich, to abandon her representative institutions; (ail 
this, mark, whilst deoeiYing the people of Germany and 
of Europe by a system ofbureaucratLo education, which 
was deemed liberal, because it allured the poor as well 
as the rich into the government service ;) — to pretend 
friendship to Austria, whilst preparing for the day of a 
war against her — ^this is the famous system of Prussian 
liberalism and enlightenment 

The example of this state is particularly insuuctive 
to those who know what chances there are for real 
progress and enlightenment, ibr hberty and peace, on 
the basis of the present arrangement of Europe. It 
proves that the most dangerous enemies to liberty and 
peace are not the open despots, such as the three 
emperors, nor the opeu schemers of waiUke expeditions, 
such as Prince Joinville and M. Billot These are not 
the men whom the friends of peace and liberty ought 
to consider as their most dangerous enemies. Despot- 
ism and war attack civiUzation openly. Civilization is 
always occupied to parry their blows or to heal them. 
But he was a wise man who prayed, Preserve me 
from my friends, firom my enemies I shall preserve 
myself/' Such states as Prussia and Sardinia, which 
are ever ready to put on any amount of hberal appear- 
ances; and such governments as those of Louis 
Philippe and of Louis Napoleon, which are ever ready 
with tibeir professions of peace in order to serve the 
ends of a treacherous and barbsurous diplomacy — such 
states and such individuals are the false friends of 
civilization, disarming her suspicions, and making her 
the willing instrument of human degradation ! The 
important point to be kept in view is, that the treach- 
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eious policy of the pseudo-liberal states ia not a matter 
of fiiee choice mth them. The plan of action which is 

exposed in the Prussian memoraiulmii, and which was 
followed out by the Prussian government with perfect 
consistency firom 1815 to 1848, and from 1848 to 1853, 
is imposed upon her by the neeeadUea of her position, 
and will ever remain imposed upon her as long as the 
aiTangements of 1815 remain in force. I said, in my 
last Lecture, that an honest man would not lend him- 
self to do the work of a prime minister of Austria ; but 
that the prime minister of Austria was in that capocil^ 
obliged to act as Metternich and II ajnau acted, exactly 
as a professional hangman is not reprehensible for 
doing the duties of his profession, but for choosing a 
profession which imposes upon him duties of such a 
character. In the same manner I yenturn to affirm, 
that the existence of such a state as rrussia is incom- 
patible with either peace or liberty, but nevertheless, 
those who admit the existenes of that state, have no 
light to blame the profound perfidy of its policy. 
Beflect on its situation. 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia demanded in 
1815 the duchy of Warsaw for himself. That duchy 
had originally formed the Prussian part of the Polish 
spoil. But as Bossia had occupied it immediately 
upon Napoleon's retreat, her arguments for retaining 
it appeared conclusive. Prussia then demanded in 
exchange the kingdom of Saxony; but as she had 
neither occupied it nor had the power of taking it, her 
arguments appeared veiy poor indeed. She was obliged 
to accept the Rhenish provinces as an equivalent. 
Now, those provinces are separated from the bull; of 
her territory by several small Grerman sovereign lies ; 
they are bordering on France, and their population is 
of the Catholic rehgion, whilst the other Prussians are 
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Protestants. Consider, moreoyer, that Prussia is by 

lar the smallest and the poorest of the five great Euro- 
pean powers. She does not pobses.^ half the number 
of either the Austrian or the French population : the 
soil of some of her provinces is mere sand ; her facih* 
ties tar commerce are veiy limited ; her military posi- 
tion is really distressing ; and jli the East, Russia is 
the immediate neighbour of her open Irontier. I 
shall speak of the plans and national ambitions of the 
latter power by-and-by. For the present it is sufficient 
to observe, that any day he chooses, the Czar may 
march into the Eastern provinces of Pmssia, and cut 
tbejn oti. One successful battle, or a skilful march, 
may give him possession of Berlin, which was the 
avowed reason for which Lord Castlereagh opposed 
with all his might the occupation of the Grand-duchy 
of Warsaw by Russia. But another point, though (juite 
as important, escaped ins attention. The only mari- 
time outlet which Prussia possesses is the Baltic. Now» 
the ports of that sea Russia is at liberty to blockade at 
a moment's notice, there being no Prussian navy to 
oppose her. You see, then, that the Eastern di\ision 
of Prussia is utterly at the mercy of her great neigh- 
bour ; and her great neighbour is playing a cruel game 
with her. He, forsooth, professes the most disinterested 
Mendship ; he maintains her integrity against Austria, 
against France, and against liberal or revoluriDiiary 
attempts — ^you easily conceive from what motives. If 
Prussia were destro^red, the Czar would have to fight 
with Austria and France for the spoil of the territory. 
But in her present state, being much too weak to stand 
alone, she must lean upon somebody, and that some- 
body can neither be Austria, her arch-enemy; nor 
France, who covets her Khenish provinces; nor 
England, who is too far ofi^ and known to be very 

H 
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oautiauB in interferiiig aolivelj i& Coutinentai afiiaiis. 
Item only be Busaia, genmiis Bossia, ^o, althoo^ 
hd has the power of oyemuming in a few days half 

the Prussian monai'chy, acts as her sincere and con- 
stant Mend against the three other powers. Prussia 
is then a tool in the hands of the Czar. Her king is 
his prefect, and her army fonns perhaps the most Tshi- 
able division of his nulitavy power. To keep her in audi 
a position, her friend of course takes care to paralyze 
her attempts to raise herself to a more independent 
one. 

The prosperity of Prussia depends inahily upon two 
things, viz., 1. — Her trade with Poland. 2. — ^Her 
command of the Baltic and of the North Sea, includ- 
ing the free communication between those two waters. 
Aooordingly, her ally systematically shuts up Poland, 
raining thereby the once flourishing oemmeroe of the 
Baltic ports and the Silesian linen trade. And with 
regard to the second point — and at the same time as a 
mihtary precaution — he maintains what is called the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy, but which in reality 
means the blockade of the Prussian ports. For Den* 
mark is as little able to stand alone against Prussia as 
Prussia is to stand against the other powers. Den- 
mark has, therefore, thrown herself into the arms of 
Russia; and the Danish fleet serves under the Eussiaa 
admiralty against Prussia, exactly as the Prussian army 
serves under Field marshal Paskiewitch against Austria 
and France. This is the proper meaning of the Sles- 
wig-Holstein question. Loid Palmerston lent himself 
in that affiur to the idews of Bussia. You observe, 
that between "die Buwian restrictions of trade, and the 
very hea^^ toll which Denmark demands from all vessels 
passing the Sound, it is impossible for the lialtic towns 
ever to rise to anything like that commercial greatness 
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to which their esctraoidinaiy eneigy entades them. AU 
along the Baltic theve are aearporte like Memel, Konigs- 

ber^. Dauizig, Stettin, Stralsund, GreifswaJd, Ki(4, 
and othei's, wliicb, if the Polish and Russian plains 
behind them weie not closed by a line of military peats, 
and if the nanow strait of the Sound before them were 
not guarded by a heavy Danish toll, would long anice 
have risen to the importance of places Hke Liverpool 
or New York. They might have cut a canal through 
Sleswig : but Lord Pahnerston has combined with 
Russia and France to withdraw that German province 
ftom the control of the Germans, by riveting it, against 
the load piolestatiuiis of its people, to the Danish 
monarchy. The case of the Sleswig-Holstein people is 
exaody dmilar to that of Hungary. I have not time 
to enter upon that sul^ject here. Thus much, however, 
is evident, viz., that the whole North of Germany is 
smothered under the weight of the European system, 
which all the powers combine with Russia to maintain. 
If Russia had not to deal with a petty dissevered prin- 
cipality like Prussia, but with a compact national body 
of Germans, reaching from the Bidtic to the Rhine, 
there would be a speedy end to that diplomacy wliicii 
forces the people of central Europe to waste their 
strength with playing at soldiers, and in writing bad 
poetiy for want of something better to do. I say, then, 
that the question of nationality is an eminently prac- 
tical (juestion ; that the dreamers in this case are not 
those who would estabUsh the intemationaL relations 
of £urope upon the safe basis of powerful national dis- 
tinctions ; but that the dreamers and quacks are those 
who have for all political and social diseases only one 
remedy to prescribe, viz., representative institutions. 
I am a sincere admirer of the institutions of this 
eountiy ; but I am a still greater admirer of the 
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charaeter of this people ; and 1 believe that chaiacter 
derives the best part of its energy fxom its national 

feeling and national concentration. It is not your 
instit Hi to/is tJidt gave you indepemlence : but it is your 
independence that gave you your institutions. Those 
institutions, therefore, are not hl&e Morrison's Pills, to 
be bought readj made up in boxes, and to be swallowed 
by the King of Prussia, or the Emperor Napoleon, or 
the Czar of Kussia, iu order lu cure tiieui of despotism 
without loss of time, or interruption of business. 
Despotism does not reside in ^e individual; it 
resides in standing armies and lying diplomatists. Nor 
>\*ill standing armies ever give way to pei*suasion as 
long as states are so constructed that nothing can keep 
them standing but standing armies. The condition of 
Prussia would not be rightly expressed by saying that 
Prussia keeps a standing army. It would be more in 
accordance \Mth the real character of that estabhsh- 
ment to say, Prussia is a standing army. The whole 
state is properly speaking a camp. If she were to give 
over trainii^ her whole population in soldiership, she 
would be at the mercy of surrounding enemies, sinee 
in the East she is expected to protect Gtiniuin interests 
and independence against Kussia ; and is their only 
guardian in the West against France, Belgium, and 
Holland. Again, in the North she is smothered by 
DenmarVs allies, and is threatened by Austria in the 
South. 

We liear at the present moment much of the peace- 
ful disposition of France. So far as England is con- 
cerned, I believe in the present professions of the Mani- 
tern; for one good reason, viz., because England is 

now protected against a sur[)rt^u , bul you will ii nd 
that the very assurances oi peace to England are 
accompanied in the French papers by aide glances oast 
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ftt the treaties of Vieniia. France oonsiden that she 

has been injured by those treaties. She beHeves she 
has a right to the whole left bank of the lUiine, and 
that she has been robbed by Prassia. How did Fraaoe 
ever happen to hit upon the stzange idea of considenng 
a broad navigable mer, streaming from its beginning 
to its end through the laidsl of Geiuian people, as the 
natural frontier of the French empire ? Simply because 
Qennanj is unpiotocted, having fallen to pieoes thion^ 
leiigiotta wars and pirinoely ambitions. Even Belginm 
and Holland, small thoagh they be, are strong enough 
—enjoying as they do the countenance of France and 
Great iihtain — successfully to refuse to Prussia the 
fiiee passage to ihmir part of the German sea ooast 
Thus the German people are blockaded on eveiy side, 
because the only power which has an interest to break 
through that blockade, viz., Prussia, is not strong 
enough to do so ! Thus Prussia herself is blockaded, 
threatened, and wonied on all sides, because — the 
reason is obvious— because, she has been arrested in 
her career of aggrandisement by the treaties of 1815. 
She is the very fragment of a great power ; the jealousy 
of her three colleagues at the congress determined that 
she should never be anything else. They gave her the 
distant and Catholic Bhenish provinces, ever coveted 
by 1 raiicc, m exchange lor the Grand-duchy of War- 
saw. Thus they made France her rival, liussia her 
guardian, and Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, her 
keepers. But this vros not all: she is broken up in 
the middle. Austria needs only to march into the 
intervening Electorate of Hesse to cut off the Eastern 
portions of Prussia from the Western, and to blow 
down the whole card-castle of the Prussian monarchy 
by the first sound of the war-trumpet You ask why 
should Austria, do such a thing? If Austria had no 

u 2 
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other special reasons for doing such a thing, I should 
simply answer by another question — ^Why should 

America co\ et Cuba and ^lexico ? Why should Eng- 
land have conquered the Indian empire ? Simply 
because it is in the nature of every power, whatever be 
its name, to increase to the limits of its capabilities of 
increasing. If England at present stop diort in her 
career of aggrandisement, it is chitlly for the same 
reason for which once upon a time the Emperor Augus- 
tus laid down the principle of not extending the limits 
of the Boman empire any further, i. e., because the 
great extension of the Enghsh possessions is becoming 
exceedmgly troublesome to England herself. By this 
observation I do not mean to impugn the sincerity of 
England's non-aggressive principle ; but I believe that 
those principles by themselves would never be strong 
enough to keep her from conquering the whole Clnnese 
empire, or any other country, great or small, if the 
safety or even the supremacy of England had any 
benefit to derive from such a scheme. 

If we, therefore, would establish a reign of inter- 
national peace, we should not trust to the mere force 
of persuasion, but endeavour so to arrange as to make 
peace in respect to those who are called upon to keep 
it, not to become a continual sacrifice of their dearest, 
moral, national, or, may be, merely selfish interests. 
Why should Austria march into the Electorate ut Hesse, 
thus severing the two parts of Prussia from each other, 
and threatening her with destruction? Austria acta- 
aUy did march into the Electorate of Hesse for such a 
purpose hardly three years ago. So we need not specu- 
late about the possibility of Austiia conceiving such a 
plan at all. She did conceive such a plan, because 
Prussia had posted her armies, under the pretext of 
putting down the revolution, in every part of Germany, 
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oceapying Saxony, Hoktein, the Grand-duchy of Baden 
and Frankfort, and meaning never to leave hold again 

of any of those priiKipalities. Austria wfis then per- 
fectly justified in marching into Hesse, for the sake 
of her future safety. Kay, supposing that a family 
establishment of the description of Austria has any 
right at all to exist, she has a right any day she thinks 
it safe to take from Prussia the province of Silesia, of 
which Maha Theresa was robbed some hundred years 
ago, by Frederick the Great. Lastly, Prussia, as we 
have seen fiom her own confessions, is continually 
engaged in operations of aggi'essive though secret hos- 
tility against Austria. Why then should Austria not 
openly endeavour to destroy her enemy 

There axe men who would propose to settle these 
differences between the two powers, by the King of 
Prussia writing an amicable note to the Emperor of 
Austria, inviting him to give his concurrence to a plan 
of both powers reducing, by mutual consent, their 
standing armies to half their present number. It may 
readily be supposed that there might be two monarohs 
at tht3 heads of these two states so ignorant of their 
own positions, and at the same time so good-tempered, 
as to subscribe in the sincerity of their hearts a com- 
pact of eternal peace upon such conditions. But 
would such an arrangement alter anything in the posi- 
tion of Prussia? Would she cease to be at the mercy 
of Bussiatuid of France? Would the Russian people 
become at once so civilized by a similar note behig 
written to their Gzar, as to give up the plan of domi- 
neering over Germany by means of Prussia, or of 
obstructing the progress of Prussia and Germany by 
means of Denmark ? Will a third note, written to the 
Emperor of France in a similar spirit, cure the French 
people of their fixed idea of having a right to the 
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domiDion over a part of the German people oa the 
Bhiiia? Insb<Nrt,if PriBHiadidcauetfiKMntiiepmeiit 
ralm of the great Enropem siateB a writtea promise 

neither openly to attack her, Dor to impede the 
development of her natural resources, would she be 
wise to plice her future safetf in tbe handb <^ three 
fuob men? Have theie never been mch tliii^ oa 
revolutions in Rofleia, revohitMnis in Anstmu tndnrvo- 
hitions in France? Jl;ive there never been, inde- 
pemlunt of all revolutions, changes of policy in the 
Austrian, the French, and the Euasian Cabinets? 
Have there never been treaties betwe^ Pfnssia and 
those three pofwers, to the effect of estahllBhing between 
each and all of tliem eternal peace and everlabUng 
Mendnhip? Why ! the history of Europe is made up 
of an uninterrupted series of such treaties, sworn to« 
day to be eternally binding, and broken to-monow, to 
be re-sworn and to be re*broken again. What are 
Uiosc very treaties of \'itmna, but a peaceable aiTange- 
ment between all the European govemments, in ac> 
oordanoe with exactly the same scheme whi(^ at 
present is proposed as a novelty. What was the Holy 
Alliance, but a mutual agreement between the govern- 
ments (»f Austria, Pnissia, and Russia, to make an 
end of war lor ever, and to arrange their diilerences 
after the pxindples of Christianity? What were 
the Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Verona, Carlsbad, 
and others, but courts of international arbitration? 
What was the pnUny of Prince Mettemich and of 
Louis I'hihppti but a policy of peace ? What efforts 
oould be greater than those made by the said govern- 
ments ti> preserve peace, and what greater power could 
be wielded tlian they employed to give effect to their 
sincoi'o endeavours ? Why, then, is the necessity still 
ialt of seeking for other guarantees for the preserva* 
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tion of peace than the solemn tzealies, the mutual 
piomifies, and Hie sincere endeavours of all these 

goven 1111 tilts are found to be aide to atibrd? Is it 
because they continue to keep standing armies ? But 
would they keep standing annies if they believed in the 
efficacy of their own sworn promises and international 
arbitration courts? Why do they not believe in the 
efficacy of those institutions? I will tell you why. 
Because they all know that the ultimate causes of 
either revolution or war have not been removed by 
their agreements. On the contrary, the causes of 
revolution and war are, as it were, frozen fast in their 
treaties. Nothing short of the ice of despotism can 
keep war and revolution bound for a time; and, there- 
foie> the mutilated members of races are by their 
treaties bound together by armed force. Hence the 
destruction of those states is the only possible remedy 
for national emancipation. By their treaties a num- 
ber of small states have been placed between three 
great powers. Hence the temptation of aggrandise- 
ment, irresistible to any but angels of prime-ministero 
and foreign secretaries: hence the multiplied oppor- 
tunites for intrigue ; hence the unavoidable rekindling 
of jealousies; hence the pohcy of aU the powers pre- 
parative of war. 

Again, by the treaties, Prussia has been placed at 
the mercy of one barbarous power and jinother state 
inhabited by the most excitable and ambitious of 
nations. Hence, Prussia is obliged, in self-defence 
against France and Russia, to strive after an extension 
and completion of her fragmentary territory. Hence, 
Austria, on the other hand, is obliged, in self-defence 
against Prussia, to coirntermiue the mines of that 
power. Lastly, by the treaties they have cut ofT the 
German people from all its sesrcoasts; they have 
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Grerman nation, and impede her commercial progress ; 
they have blockaded her in the East, in the West, in 
the North, and in the South ; thej have tbss stifled 
die enefgies and pio g reas of Hie hbettj of tlie most 
laboriotw, indnslrioaSy and iBtDllectiial of natioiia, ¥p1io 
Were themselves the primeyal inventors of the repre- 
aentatL?e institutions ; they have made that nation a 
mOitaiy oo^Mtt o£ Russia^ of a people of Asiatie bar« 
barians; and can yoa believe that the Gennaa nadon 
ever would subscribe to which is meant to 

eternalize those very relatiuns between the states of 
Europe, by which abe herself is made the general 
taiget of insolence and contempt for all the natLooB» 
ivhetherbarbaroosor emliased, whether great oramall? 
If ever she does, she will fiillv deserve to rot under the 
weight of native despotism, foreign diplomacy, and self- 
contempt. I sincerely trust she never will. 

Norviil Italy. Italy will never lend her hand to any 
scheme by ivhich the enstenoe and saliBty of her pre* 
sent states should be doubly confirmed and consoh- 
dated, for the existence ot her present states is the 
dominion of the stranger over Italy ; as the existence 
of the present German states is, although less dmcdj^ 
the dominion of the stranger over Germany. The 
atVairs of U;ily are better known in tliis country than 
those of Germany. The case is more simple, because 
the presence of foreign oppression is more obvious. 
But the principle is the same. The dismembered 
state of the Italian nation is holding out an eternal 
temptation to the great powers, either to conquer her 
or to make her fight their battles. In the case of 
France and Austria the efiEects of such a s^tem are 
obvious. France holds Rome against Austria; Austria 
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holilB liombardj against Franoe. If France had not 
ttikuo. Bome^ Austria mmld have taken it Thoae tiro 
pcmem have been fighting for the posieaeien of Italy 

and of Gerinanv for lunidreds of veaxs: i. e., ever 
since the famous expedition of Charlemagne. But it 
18 less well known that Kusaia and £ngland are fighting 
en the same territory, not for oonqueBt but Ibr influence. 
England has established her head quarters in Sardinia; 
Russia in Naples. You ask, \Mjy does not England 
leave Italy alone ? I answer, because it is the weil- 
knovm plan of France to make the MeditMianeaii a 
French lake, and the ireU-known |^ of Russia to 
make the Mediterranean aBussian lake, whilst England 
is in actual possess on of those waters, and is not 
willing to cede tbeu* possession to either France or 
Bnssia, to either Austria or to Italy herself. Noiw, 
Franoe endeavours at present to maintain a foodng in 
Italy by putting herself fortii as the protector of the 
Catholic religion, Russia as the supporter of the abso- 
lute courts, and England by favouring representative 
institutions in the separate Uttle states, such as Sardi- 
uia. Which of those parties reaQy hefiriands the 
Italian people ? None. They wiU make the Italian 
parties fight for the interests of foreigners ; the priests 
£oT France, the despote for iiussia, the constitutionalists 
lor En^^aod. 

Italy has no friends but those Italians who useemy 

effort to make an end of the shameful game, by 
unitmg the whole peninsula into one national body, 
strong enough to be their own masters. Here, again, 
Ex^lishmen are apt to he misled by m appeel to their 
sense of moderation. The whole combat is represented 
as one between anarchy and despotism, between which 
the representative institutions of England are most 
oppoirtttnely ofiering themselves as a happy medium. 
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The fact is, that the question of Italy is, like that of 
Gennany, one of national independence. Such national 

independence is impossible where a number of little 
courts are worked upon from without to push the 
interests of foreigners, and therefore those courts must 
be abolished, before any kind of real security for any 
kind of independence or liberty can be obtained. The 
republicanism of the Germans and Italians has, there- 
fore, nothing whatever to do with questions of abstract 
pohtical metaphysics. The aboHtion of these dynasties 
is a purely practical requisite for a thoroughly pracdcal 
end, and it is far from excluding common sense and 
moderation. But if common sense and moderation 
will continue to produce themselves as the champions 
of national abjectness, I am a&aid the people of the 
Continent will acquire the habit of identifying in their 
minds national freedom witli political extravagance. 

I maintained in my First Lecture, that by virtue of 
the present political ^tem, the people of central 
Europe had not only to defray the expenses of their 
own courts and armies of soldiers and policemen, but 
have also to fight the diploinatic battles of the five 
great powers, and that they have to light those battles, 
not only at the expense of their properties, but of their 
moral health, their happiness, their liberty, and their 
national independence. I believe I have, by the fore- 
going sketches, established the proof of that assertion. 
It remains to be shown, that not only the people of 
the smaller European powers, but also the peoples and 
governments of France and Austria are wasted in 
nearly the same way as material for diplomatic con- 
sumption, and were implements of war in the contest 
between Russia and England. 

England occupies a line of mihtaiy stations on the 
whole circumference of the same circle of which the 
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Russian empire forms the centre. Beginning from 
this island, there is Kehgoland to watch the Sound ; 
and there are Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands 

to awe the governments of tlie ^Mediterranean into amity, 
and to keep watch at the gates of the Dardanelles. There 
is the isthmus of Suez, which is about being colonized 
as it were by an English railway — ^a colony to which 
the protection of English arms will neyer be wanting. 
Then there is the fortress of Adcu, which commands 
the outlet of the Arabian dulf, and the island uf ivarak, 
which was occupied in 1838 to ensure the obedience of 
Persia — all of them forming the links of a long chain, 
which unites the East Indian empire with the United 
Kingdom ; and from which, again, another chain of 
military and naval stations extends to the North of the 
Celestial empire. On ail those points England must 
keep watch, but particularly on the three mentioned 
above. For the possession of the Sound would com- 
plete the subjection of all the countries around the 
Baltic, more especially Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
under the sway of Russia. The occupation of the 
Dardanelles would give her the command over the 
Austrian cmpiic, thv Mediterran(*an, Asia Minor, and 
Eg}7)t. The pobsession of the Plateau of Central Asia 
enables its proprietor to send forth the floods of those 
nomadic tribes, firom whom fdl the conquerors of Asia 
arose, either against the Anglo-Indian empire, or against 
China. Thus the present |)olitioal history of the old 
world, as far as its regular course is not interrupted by 
revolutions, is bound up with the question of Sleswig- 
Hoktein, in which that of the Sound is involved, as 
well as are the Oriental and Persian questions. In each 
of those questions, either of the two contending parties 
is always ready to avail itself of some ditiiculty arising 
in the internal affairs of Denmark, the Ottoman 

I 
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empiie, or Persia, in order to beat its antagonist out 
of the country. It is therefore a great mistake to be- 
lieve that the Sles^ig-Hol^^tein question, the Oi it ntnl 
question, or the question oi Herat, is really settled. 
These questions can never be settled, and must alwaje 
break out again on some new pretext, as long as t^e 
struggle between England and Russia is continued in 
this manner. It is a still greater mistake to believe a 
single word of the declamations of the press regarding 
the different political parties in those countries. If they 
tell yon that the vassal of Herat is right in revolting 
against the emperor of Persia — ^if they take the part of 
Abbas Pacha agtiinst the Sultan, or if they declare that 
the government of Denmark is perfectly justified in 
trampling under foot the constitution of Sleswig-Hol- 
stein — ^they may be or may not be right ; but certain 
it is, that their siding with either the one or the other 
of the political parties of those countries, has nothing 
whatever to do with right or wrong, but is altogether 
the result of a diplomatic inspiration, which, in many 
cases, makes them unconsciously adopt as a matter of 
course that view of the question which is favourable to 
the diplomatic interests of England as opposed to 
those of Bussia. 

After having stated the point of view from whi<^ 
alone those three questions can be understood, namely, 
as questions betwei^n Russia and England, I coniine 
myself to the task of giving you a few authenti- 
cated circumstances connected with the history of oM 
of those qfuestions, in older to leave no doubt in your 
minds on the fact of such a contest between Russian 
and English diplomacy really being cai'ried on, and 
having been carried on for many years ; and i<Hr this 
purpose I choose the Oentro-Asiatie question as tiie 
one in whk^h both the objects and the means of the 
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two oontending partieB uxe exhibited with particular 
clearness. Theie lies on the borders of Persia and 

Affghaoistan the town of Herat, which, by its situation 
in a fruitful oasis, and by its strategical position, has 
always been considered tx> be the military key to Atf- 
ghanistaa, as Affghanistan has been always oonsidered, 
by all the inland conquerors of India, to he the militaiy 
key of thu ktter country. Now, this lowu and oasis 
of Herat had, since the end of the last centuiy, been 
in a kind of feudal dependency upon the Persian em- 
pire ; but in 18d7, at the death of the Persian emperor, 
the chief of Herat, like ahnost all the other chiefs of 
that part of Persia, rose in insurrection against 'Mo- 
hammed Mirza, the legitimate successor to the Persian 
throne* N o w, it was certainly remarkable, that although 
Herat was lying at an immense distance from both the 
Bussian and Anglo*Indian frontier, those two powers 
should have made the most energetic efforts, and almost 
gone to war with each other, in taking up, the one the 
cause of an Asiatic despot, and the other that of his 
rebellious vassaL It would certainly be absurd to sup- 
pose that either Count Nessclrode or Lord Palmerston 
was actuated by a youthful enthusiasm for the right 
of the one or the other of the two chiefs. It is there- 
Cm obvious that, in making those rights the olgeot of 
a most smous dic^te between themselves, each party 
was actuated by the desire of establishing his own 
power in Herat, as a military position oi the hi^est 
importance in the secnt war which he knew was earned 
on against him by the other. Mohammed Mirza* 
then, the Pernan Shah, who was indebted to Russian 
influence for his throne, concerted, in 1837, with Count 
Simonitsch, the Eussian ambasaador at the court of 
Teheran, the |^an of not only conquering Herat, but 
of mBiching, aiOter the conquest, with his army towards 
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Balkh, and from thence along the river Oxus against 

China, where a Russian anny from Orenburgh, under 
the command of General Perow.^ki, was to join liim in 
the beginning of the spring of 1^(38. Where was ihj& 
Russian annj to proceed? Obviously to Herat, the 
key of A%hanl8tan. For what ])ur])08e? The idea 
of Russia conquering the Anglo- Indian empire has 
been justly ridiculed. Russia titiukb as little of under- 
taking such an expedition as of marching directly upon 
Berlin, or Vienna, or Rome. Russia never pursues an 
object straightforwardly as long as she can attain it by 
indirect means. But at the same time that the expe- 
dition from Orenburgh wab j^repaimg, a Russian cap- 
tain, of the name of Yickowitch, was sent with a letter 
from the Shah to the Afghan chiefs, calling upon them 
to raise again the banner of Islamism on the borders 
of the Indus, so that the occupation of Herat would 
obviously have served two purposes, viz., firsUj, of 
fomenting from thence war and insurrection against 
the English government of India, both on the borders 
and in the interior ; and secondly, of working upon 
the warlilvH tribes of Central Asia, to make them instru- 
mental in Russian projects either against India or 
China, as might best suit the occasion. The English 
ambassador at the Persian court, therefore, hastened 
from Teheran to Herat, to ofV» i his friendly mediation 
between the Shah and hiii beleaguered vassal. As far 
as those two parties were concerned, he would have 
easily succeeded in reconciling them ; but the counsels 
of Count Simonitsch, who was also present in the 
Shah's camp, prevailed ; and so disinterestedly did the 
Russian ambassador act in the sacred cause of legiti- 
macy, that he not only paid the arrears of the Persian 
troops, but also ordered an officer of his staff to super- 
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latend Uie erection of batteiie^iuodotJieri^ititaiy 
atjons agauoflt the town. 

It is from this time (June, 1838), after the ulti 
matum of Mr. McNeil, the English ambassiidor, had 
been xj^ected by Persi^^ that the English govenuna^ 
b^ctf&e pajrtiQulwrly awake to the mtuBsisiJ^ of opening 
a neazer route to. India than thail; by the Cape, and 
that it became the special object of its care Lo gain a 
firm footing as well at the outlets of the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs as in China and AJQ|[haniatan. The 
Persian island of Kmk was taken by m English 
squadron, on the 19th of June, 1838, widiout any pre- 
vious declaration of war ; and at the same time Mr. 
McNeil informed the chief justice, the clergy, and some 
of the grandees of Persia, that the British gavernment 
was the friend oi the people of Persia, and those hostile 
measures were only taken against the Pemm ^H>twm~ 
•me id. I menliuii this fact because it will contribute to 
make you acquainted with the real character of the 
system of the balance of powder which in £urope is 
constantly oovered by all the kinds of specious pietexts 
of law toad right, but which, in those remote countries, 
where there is no public opimon to be complimented, 
4shows itself in its undisguised nakedness, i. e., as a 
war between fizigland and Bussia, in which ih& inter- 
vening countries, peoples, and governments, are consi- 
dered in no other light than as implements of war, 
and are used as such. Count Simonitsch, in order to 
conquer Herat for Russia, profited by the title of right 
which the Shah certainly had, as by doing so h^ mani- 
Jfestly made war upon En^^Uuod. England was obliged, 
in order to parry the blow, to support the cause of the 
rebellious vassal, and to conquer a position from which 
she might thxeaXen Persia, so as not to allow her to 
become altogether an instrument in the hands of 
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Russia. The war bet^'een the two great antagonists, 
which is carried on by means of the Europcaa govern- 
ments and peoples, is, in its essence, of exactly the 
same character, only that greater pains are taken to 
preserve a show of decency and justice. The basis of 
the system hy which the relations between those states 
have been battled being wrong, it is impossible upon 
that basis to act aright, if you will not deliyer yourselves 
up to the unscrupulousness of your enemy. 

So far the unscrupulous measures of the EngHsh 
government had the desired effect. Utterly incapable 
of opposing the least resistance to an English invasion, 
the Shah was obliged to retreat from Herat, and to 
submit to all the conditions imposed upon him by 
Lord Palmerston, in spite of the humblest representa- 
tions and prayers of the Persian ambassador. Since 
that time the Bussian and English governments exer- 
cised in common their protectorate over this unhappy 
oountiy, and appointed in 1848, the successor of Moham- 
med Mirza by an amicable agreement between them- 
selves, as in 1 H5*2 they appointed that of the King of 
Denmark in Sleswig-Holstein. But those amicable 
agreements, however, are only to be considered as 
armistioes, and the quarrel about Herat is actually 
on the point of breaking out again: Russia having, 
since 1^50, repc^itedly offered to the Shah the assistance 
of an army i'or the subjugation of that rebeUious chief- 
tainship, whilst English papers have been taking the 
greatest pains to prove to the world that the chief of 
Herat is perfectly right in rising against the emperor. 

Before, however, the affair of Herat had tlius been 
settled, Kussia had sent Captain Vickowitch, as I 
mentioned above, and other agents to conspire with 
Dost Mohammed and other chiefs against the Anglo- 
Indian goverariient. At that time the North of 
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Affghanistan prospered under the rule of that prince. 
The bazaar of Cabul, his residence, was one of the 

richest in Asia, the mprchants enjoyed perfect security 
on their road, and a mere tinancial duty of two and a 
half per cent, on all imports, procured to the country 
the blessmgs of free trade. As a zealous Mussulman, 
he desired to wrest horn the Sikhs the countries on 
the western bcuik of the river Indus, and especially to 
deliver Peshawer from the yoke of the infidels, which 
would, of course, have contributed considerably to the 
glory and authority of his name amongst all the neigh- 
bouring Mahometan chiefs. But he saw too well that he 
could not execute such a ]iroject, without having the 
good will of the Anglo-Indian government for it, which, 
however, rejected all his propositions on that subject, 
having no reason to be dissatisfied with the devotion 
of the chief of Peshuwtr, and beiri'^ ruther jealous of 
the extension of Dost Mohammed s power. The latter, 
thereforo,Hke all those of the neip^libouring princes who 
were dissatisfied with the Anglo-Indian government, 
turned his eyes to St. Fetersburgh. 

Thus it happened that Alexander Bunies and Captain 
Vickowitch, the English and the Russian agents, met 
at the same time at Cabul, where they dined together 
on Christmas day, 1887. The former had come to 
force upon the prince by threats a commercial treaty, 
without making the least concession to his wishes; the 
latter to offer him the assistance of Russian troops after 
the impending conquest of Herat, or, at all events, 
Bussian subsidies, if that enterprise should prove un- 
successful, and to soothe his apprehensions and flatter 
his prejudices, of whatever kind they might be. At 
the same time, Dost Mohammed's ambassador at the 
Persian court wrote him that the Russians were deter- 
mined to march to India and attack the English. And 
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ttiiB was, indeed, the language ot the Buwiaii ngents, 
vfao were at that time verjr active in all the holder 

countries of India. It seems that botli Lord Auckland, 
the govemor-geueral, and Alexaiider Bumei, allowed 
theouelye* to he deceived hy this mews, which, in mf 
opinion, was spread designedly, in order to enoonrage 
the AJIghan chief in his warlike projects against the 
Sikhs, to create a powerful agitation in the North of 
India, and Ihus to prevent the Indian gpvenunent 
opposing the progress of Russia in China and towazds 
Herat; for which purpose the Sizdaxs of Oandahar 
artiiallj received ten thousiind ducats from the Russian 
agent, who promised them another ten thousand if they 
would march against Herat^ and was known to have set 
apart forty thousand for Dost Mohammed. 

It was then determined by the Indian government, 
after mature consideration, and at a time when the 
Persian Bhah had not yet retreated, to put an end to 
tliese dangerous intrigues by an armed expedition 
against Af^hanisl^ and Herat Thus, whilst an 
English expedition was setting out for the South, a 
Russian cue was prepaiing to march liuin Urenburgh, 
hoth to meet in the centre of Asisi. From this 
moment the mutual position of the two great powers 
was dedaied, and to prove that Lord Palmerston was 
thenceforth as perfectly aware of it as Count Nessel- 
rode, we have only U) examine the explanations which 
hoth the governments considered it necessary to inter- 
change before proceeding to extremities. Lord Palmer- 
ston ecmiplained ctf the Russian agents encouraging 
and supporting the Shah of Pei*sia in warlike expe- 
ditions against Affghamstan, on the pretext of anti- 
quated (daims. Moreover, it was true that, on a 
lormer occasion, the EngUsh ambassador at St. Peters- 
buxgh had been ofifered the perusal of the originals of 
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the instnictions given to the Russian amhassador in 

Teheran, in order to convince himself how much the 
conduct of the latter was a contradiction to his powers ; 
but, neyertheless, that conduct had ever lemained the 
same. The government of Great Britain had received 
credible information, he affirmed, of the Czar's ambas- 
sador having declared to the Siiah, that a lliissian 
army was on its march against China and Bokliara. 
The British government willingly admitted that Russia 
was at liberty to follow with regard to Persia, as in 
every other respect, that plan of policy which she 
might think most confoimable to her own ujurc^ts. 
Great Britain was too conscious of its own power, and 
had too sure a knowledge of the sufficiency of its 
ineans to defend its interests in every part of the world, 
to consider the transaction referred to vdth any serious 
apprehension; but the British government thought 
itself entitled to ask the cabmet of bt. Petersburgh 
whether the assertions of the Russian government, or 
the actions of the Russian ambassador, were to form 
the rule which was to give the direction for the future 
intercourse between the two powers. 

The Russian government, on its side, considered it 
necessary without waiting for this formal call, freely to 
explain its views and objects with regard to the Asiatic 
alV ins. The emperor, it was affirmed in this remark- 
able document, was far from any thought of conquest. 
Never had the idea entered his mind, nay, it never 
could, to endanger the security and tranquilhty of the 
British possessions in India. An expedition of that 
kind was not only unjust but impossible, as a look on 
the map was suilicient to prove. Altliough xho Shah 
was perfectly in the right to make war upon Herat, 
Russia had done all in her power to dissuade him from 
it If Count Simonitsch had lent his assistance to the 
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Shah in camp, what English oihcer wocUd not have 
done the same, oonsidenng the helpless oondition of 
the Persian anuy? The Russian government hsd, 
however, taken care of securing independence to Herat 
even if it had suiTendered. The independence of that 
province and of the Aifghan tribes would he the hest 
guarantee of restoring quiet to the distracted countiyt 
and thus turn to the advantage of all nations interested 
in the commerce of Central Abia. " If one of the two 
powers," the memoraudum continues, **had reaiiou to 
complain, it was certainly Bussia. The untiring acti- 
vity of travelling Bnghshmen, who make it their object 
to create disturbances amongst the population of Central 
Asia, and even to agitate those countries which border 
to our irontiers, is a matter of notoriety. Whilst we 
aim at nothing but to participate in the prohts of the 
Asiatic trade» the exclusive and jealous industry of 
England endeavours to remove every rival. Bumes' 
remarks and the machinations of those Englishmen 
who follow his path on the road of Bokhara to the 
gates of Orenburgh, give sufficient testimony to this." 

Great Britain and Bussia,** it is said in ooncdusion, 
" ought to pursue the same interest of maintaining 
U'anquillity and the existmg order of things in Central 
Asia, and of preventing the great misfortune of a gene, 
rsl insunecti(»3i in those regions. Both states have an 
equal interest in maintaining Ihs independence of 
those intervening countries, in order to uvuiJ objects 
of dispute between themselves. Not to encounter and 
meet each other in Central Asia was the indispensable 
condition of maintaining a lasting Mendship between 
Great Britain and Russia.** In order to prove the sin- 
cerity of those assertions, the Emperor of Russia now 
refused to ratify the treaty between Persia and the Sir- 
dars of Oandahar^ who, according to that tieiilj, would 
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httve reoeived Heral ; Ckmnt SimonitBch was replaced 
by General ]>uh(itiiel, who afterwards, in 1849, played 

such a prominent part in the iutrigiies in the Danu- 
bian principalities ; and Captain Vickowitch was re- 
called. The new ambassador advised the Shah to sub- 
mit to all conditions imposed upon him by England, 
inasmuch as it had become dear to the Russian govern* 
ment that Persia was in the wrong. This was what is 
called a brilliant satisfaction gained by Lord Palmer- 
ston over his riva]. To appreciate, however, the real 
character of Count Nesselrode's submissiveness, it will 
be sufficient to remark that, it was put on after the 
expedition against the Allghans had been decided 
upon, which, whatever might be its result, must consi- 
derably increase the difficulties of £n^^aad ; and alter 
General Perowski's expedition against China had been 
equally determined on the side of Russia. This expe- 
dition of 1839 and 1840 having failed, chiefly because 
the progress on the Western side of the Aral Sea had 
been found impracticable on account of the intense 
cold, Russia has, for the last ten years, quietly ad- 
vanced on the Eastern side of that sea, and is now in 
actual possession of the mouths of the great rivers 
Jihoun and Sii- (the ancient Oxus and laxartes) which 
are navigated hy her steamers. By these acquisitions 
she now etercises a lasting influence on Bokhara, Tash- 
kaud, Samarkand, and Yarkand, and has China much 
more within reach than ten years ajjo. But what is still 
more important, the tribes of the Turkomans and 
Kirghiz in the North of those streanuK-ihose warlike 
tribes, from which almost all the conquerors of Asia 
have gone forth — have tliereby become subject to the 
influence of Russia, who, as I observed, may now direct 
them, m case of emergency, either against the East 
Indies or China. Thus the first of the three strategical 
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points which insures to its occupant the clominion over 
Europe and Asia, has been actually gained by Russia. 
As to the second point, namely, iJiat of the Sound, I 

have ah'eady alhidcd to the real meaning of the Sleswig- 
Holstein question. Respecting die Oriental question, 
in which that of Constantinople, Egypt, Greece, the 
Danubian provinces, and Hungary, is concerned, and 
indirectly the fate of Italy, of the Austrian monarchy, ci 
GLiuiany, uiid of Poland, — that will be dwelt U])On in 
my next Lecture, in which i shall draw the results of 
our previous inquiries. 

I think that as far as we have advanced in our argu- 
ment we may, with respect to the present political 
system of I .iuupe, safely establish the following con- 
clusion, namely, that the treaties by which that system 
is established were concluded by parties w ho had no 
right to make any treaties by which to divide the 
people of Europe amongst themselves; that by those 
treaties an uider of tilings is established wlueli is con- 
trary to all human notions of right and reason; that 
such order is pregnant with woe, and never admits of 
any better state than that of an armed peace, that 
armed peace is the very basis of despotism ; that, con- 
sequently, no manner of freedom can thrive on the 
basis of the European equihbrium : and that, hna]ly,the 
proG^perity and ^e moral and intellectual energies of 
the German and Italian peoples are obstructed (as 
far as we have seen) and thwarted in a thousand ways 
by that order of tilings which makes Russia the master 
of them all, and France the master of the south of a 
country which contains a nation originally one of the 
most industrious, most steady, most upright, most intel- 
lectual; individually, the most independent; morally, 
the most pure ; and socially, the most humane on 
the face of the earth. Nobody ever denied those 
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qaalities to the central nation of Europe: and, never- 
dielese, althou^ those qualities may be observed at the 

bottom of their moral constitution, that people are 
overgrown by a luxuriant crop of sluggishness, fickle- 
ness, falsehood, stupidity, serrilily, sensual indulgence, 
and brutality; because a people who have no national 
character to maintain acquire a habit of casting away 
all that is good m ihem, and of apeing what is not 
natural to them, and lose ail confidence in themselves. 
If the maintenance of the treaties of 1815 is the great 
ol|ject of human society, let them be maintained; but 
if the material prosperity, the moral health, and the 
intellectual energy of men, are the object, then I say it 
is necessary to remove that fabric of injustice, of non- 
sense, of fjBlsehood, of slavery, and of war on earth, 
and ill wOl to all men, and that the sooner the better, 
and by all means ! 



END OF LECTURE III. 
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THE BEMEDY. 



The Spirit and the Necessitiea of the Age, compared with those of th© 
Political System by which it is goverued. — ^Present ComplicaiioQS and 
fetOM PiNMpeete^The Continent, En^and, Amyi^. 



There is no greater impediment in the way of trutli 
and progress, than that of the proneness of people to 
forget the olgect they wish to attain, while qnaneUing 
about the means to their end. Now; wmtUuHotud 
lUferty had become the rallying cry of the European 
liberals smco 1815; as though it was the object of 
society to realize a King and two Chambers, and not 
to realize indiiddual liberty, national heahh and vigour, 
aodal hannony, love, and beauty! These aie the 
things we want. We want neither King nor President : 
they are instmiiients for social purposes: and I hold 
it to bo highly dangerous to put instruments forth as 
the true divinities, to whom it is sacrilege not to sam- 
fice. My creed is not a President, not a King, not one 
Chamber, not two Chambers, not a RepubHc, not a 
Constitutional Monarchy, not a Democracy, not an Aris- 
tocracy, not Competition, not Socialism : — my creed is 
— HMlihysoeidl actum 09 ih< bam, and truth and bemOff 
OM the otffect of sodetiy. 

The people of Continental Europe want, above all 
things, free scope for their energies. They arc bound 
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hand and foot doaUy and troUy ; they are not only 
bound by their own govemmentB, but their own govem- 

ments axe again h( kl in the chains of other govern- 
ments. One of the people of the smaller states may 
succeed, ezoeptbnaUy, in maintaining a kind of fteedom 
in the face of its own goveznment; but never without 
beoomlng the stake of a seeiet or open game between the 
larger powers, and falling, finally, the victim either of 
their wars or t^eir treaties. As to the larger ppwers 
tbemsdves, any kind of fceedom ia inoompatihie with 
theiroiganiaatkm. llieBiilitaiyandbareaiaeratiebodies 
of second and third-rate powers are generally looked down 
upon with such a profound contempt by the armies 
and officials of the larger states, and can so little eseape 
the ooniriotion of their own iaeffieiency, that they nundy 
oflbr any TigonmsienstaBoe to^the people of the BBoMut 
states. Bui the functionary bodies of large states are 
inspired with all the pride and energy which are inse- 
pavaUe from the feeling of belonging, to apowei^. 
dorpMatioB ; and theChambera of such statea^ wheiever 
tiiere are any Chambers admitted, are therefore placed 
side by side with a power which none of their resolu- 
tions can change into anything but an instrument of 
afaeohitism. Those Ghambeie can; therefoM, only 
fulfil the purpose of giving to the exactions of arfcdtrery • 
power the appearance as it were of legaUty ; after the 
manner in which the iiUection of Louis Ka|>olecm waa 
legalised in Frasioe« 

In my opinion they have bee& in opesatian quite 
long enoi^h to determine what effects may be expected 
from them. Since the year 1815 there have been 
constitutions in many of the Continental states, aad 
in nearly all of them since the Frenoh re^olulion of * 
ISSO. During more than thirty years the Spanish, 
French, Itahan, German, and Hungarian constitu- 
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tionaUsts toiled on according to the most respectable 
notions about the >drtues of passive resibtaiu f and 
oonstitutioiial equilibrium; but, it amongst any of 
the oiher natioiis there wexe oocasional sevolutaNms, 
die yaimted moderation and forbearanoe were certainly 
exercised by none more sublimely uiid more systemati- 
callj than by the constitutionalists of the German 
principalities I They suffered calumny, banishment, 
penury, prison, and all the horrors of prison discipline, 
mth tlie most exemplaiy submission. Some of them, 
•as Behr and Eisenmann, came out of dungeons, old 
and crippled, which they had entered in their prime. 
Others died firom their sufferings while in keeping, or 
like Paison Weidig, in Hesse-Darmstadt, were cut off 
in their cells by the hand of the government bravo ! 
But never, as long as they hved, did thosa men weary 
of their constitutional faith. On being released, you 
see them at work again, beginning precisely at the 
point where they left off some twenty or thirty years 
before. Is it not strange that Enolisli sympathy, 
which tlie cannonading in Hungary called into such 
lively exercise, remained entirely unobservant of the 
heroic deeds and the grievous wrongs of the men who 
had struggled for the precise form of the very kind of 
constitution many years before they were told that 
their failure was to be ascribed to the wildness of their 
imaginations ? No, indeed, no people could have been 
more moderate, more firm, or, in short, more scrupu- 
lously observant of the most approved rules of consti- 
tutional chivaky than those men were for so many 
years. But all this was not only lost upon their o^cn 
sovereigns, but it was lost upon the whole world. iSo 
little did the world care for it, that in 1848 the world 
did not even have a notion of such a long period of 
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ooiiBtkiitienal faeioismluvnng preceded the eatosliioife 

of 1848. 

It would seem that your vi ry instmcts had taught 
you tliat such labour under such circumstances must 
be fruitiefs. SIaU the labour was lierme ; and if Hie 
press lemaaned fsMefed, public meetings profaibited, 
the right of association denied, individual liberty down- 
trodden — in short, the Uves, properties, and actions of 
all men as much as ever at Ihe mercy of the ^police— it 
is oe34aia that 4fa0se peipetaated and augmeotod 
wrongs camiot be said to have been leadeied neoeasasy 
by any want of moderation, forbearance or patient 
efibrt on the part of the constitutionalists. The great 
error of those men was tbe ladioal OFfor oi aU their 
adviseia, who 4Junk that libeitf can be orwUed by any 
in^Mdoolion of modes and instkations which, in 4lhis 
country, have been the remit oi liberty and national 
independence. 

And now let ns take a short gknee at the xevola- 
tionaiy period staeif. Take, for oxemple, Bnissia. in 
the height of European excitement, the petitions pre- 
sented io tho king by several nuiiiicipal bodies and 
popular assembiies at Berlin contained nothing, either 
in langQage or snbstaoae, that could hare given offiniee 
to the most delicate constitutkMial ear. But when the 
people were assembled, in expectation of a straight- 
forward reply to their call for a change of the ministry, 
liberty of the press, triid by jury, and such like purely 
constitutional petitions* a collision was profvdBed bjthe 
inadenee of the soklierB, and, as tibese is too muoh 
reason to sn]»|)Ose, by the secret and sinister iniluence 
of a person more deeply interested than any one 
besidesin the question as to what should be in future 
the nature and extent of the royal power in Prussia. 
The people had waited thirty-three yeais I6r the 
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were poaccfiiUy asseinblr^d to receive that answer, after 
•an unexampled patience ot so many years, the answer 
•liiiej received was-^ diBoiiaige of musketxyl They 
mm tiieir friends «B8fliii«ted» their womeii and 
ofaSdfieki trampled imd^ Hie cavaliy. And now I ask 
you, if, on a day of unprovoked massacre in recom- 
pense of so much patient waiting and pious modera- 
tion — ^if now liiey had oommittodanfof liiose eioesses, 
of whiidi they are aooosed at random and in general 
tegm»-**^who weald have the heart to thfow liie first 
stone upon them? But where are those alleged 
excesses? After they had vanquished the soldiery, how 
did they demean themselves? Did they call Ibr a 
arapiiblie? Did they plimder the houses of die aiis* 
toeracy? Did they proclaim martial law, flog women, 
and haug the first men of their couDtry by the dozen 
on the gallows? No! they were no sooner victors than 
yon hear iJiem singing Hieir hymn of thankfvdness 
'before &e palace of llieir king; and they were content 
that the securincf of tlifdr long desired and dearly pur- 
chased hberties should be entrusted to tho Vinckes, 
Bohweme, Hausemanns, Camphausens, and such men, 
aU known for their decidedly moderate and oonstita- 
4ii»ial principles. In all the otter states of ^ Ckmti- 
nent the movement went otf on the whole in the same 
way. In no instance were the people the first to appeal 
to amos; in all instances, when provoked to the 
struggle, tliey were victorious; and the fizst act in 
their state of freedom was to entrust the gnaidianehip 
of their rights to the wisdom of men who had been 
distinguished by the sincerest and most moderate 
eonstitutionalism. In short, if constitutionalism 
«ottld have been made to take natural root in the soil 
of Continental Europe, I should say, then ma the 
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tune for sach an achievement; for throfi^^u^t all iHie 
atates of the Continent, not excepting France, the 

powers of govemment passed into the hands of men 
who bad won their position in pubhc hfe as professed 
constitationalists ! It is perfectly true, I own, that 
estntvagant speeches were made (in 1848 and 1849) in 
the Oontinental Chambers and ont of them. But the 
material question is, whether the propositions ^vhich 
those sp^^^es were meant to sustain took the majori- 
ties of the assemblies along with them. Now it is an 
acknowledged fact» that throughout the whole revohi* 
tionary period, as it is called, the oonstatutionaMsts 
were regularly in the majoriuj, till they had been 
Mtting as long as was necessaiy for absolutism to leco- 
Ter fiom the £n^t» and to gather its forces again, 
when they left the field despond ingly to those who had 
risen in haste, and without any preconcerted plan to 
give it a last desperate battle. I therefore conclude, 
that the failure ot 1848 and 1849 is not to be traced 
to any misconduct in the people^ .but that it is to be 
ascribed to the circumstance of its leadets haying before 
their eyes the example of the English institutions, 
inst^z a 1 of looking at the case of the Continent as a 
case by itself. M. Guizot has written a long and 
jelaborate essay* in whii^ he does not ibrget to mentiop 
any of the points of comparison between the English 
and Contineniul re^olutioiis excepting the real point 
iu question. Now, if I dare to give my opinion on 
this matter, I beheve that the En^sh revolution has 
succeeded— firstly, because the state of England was 
not established as a bureaucratic and military machi- 
nery, like the Continental states ; and secondly (which 
is very nearly connected with the £rst cause), because 
it was an affair of one people against.one government^ 
und not, as is the case of the Continent, an affiiir of .an 
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immme ymetf of people agiimt agooenl system 
goifendi^ them aH. Bespeeting the first point there 
never was in Englund a necessity for such a military 
aad bureaucratic machinery torke^ her togeth^^ fbtit in' 
bercafietheteau of ahaohrtunnwMiirmility waaftiiag* 
Jht Tiriea, ahfaougb attaelied tolte Stuart fiuaulj, 

were as little a centraliziug bureaucracy, imd as jealous 
of a body of mercenary soldiers, as the Whigs. The 
absolutiaia of the Staaits, however soeoeflsfui ia some 
of its a88iiiltB» was thefelm; in he^ a sapezfidal 
stmetiue on iJie basb of tlie leadai' anfll municipai 
independence of England ; w hilst, on the Continent, 
the representati?6 system, however successfully esta- 
blished for a time, with the belpa of great popular 
iasonectaonBy moat -aiwaTS lemain aaapegfieial strao- 
tuie on the military and funetionary basis of the Con- 
tinental states. In England, absolutism was, in fact, 
only, a doctrine, chiefly derived from the examples of 
Bomerand 8pai&, without aaj real basis in eidier the 
intenial oxganization or exteraal xelattons of ilie islaii^. 
In the present Continental establishments, a represen- 
tative constitution is nothing but a doctrine, chiefly 
derived from the example of England, without aay real 
basis in either the intenial oigamzatifkn ok external 
xdatimof states vfaidi -were founded aad-aremain> 
tained for military, diplomatic, and dynastic purposes. 
It is obvious, that it was in the first case constitution- 
alist dogmas that lost the battle of liber^ in 1848. It 
was entirely overlooked that the Ep^^Miii sovereign had 
no net of buveaneraqy and poHee spread over every 
town, and village, and house, of the whole country ; 
nor a standing army of half a miUion divided between 
London, Manefaest^, Edinbur^» and DubUn. It is 
my opinion, that if the severe^ of Great Britain had 
the command of two such formidable bodies, and were 
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beaded backed in case of emeigency by an alliano? 
with the Austrian and Baesian sovereigns, I believe 

the House ot Lords and the House of Commons might 
make as many speeches as ever they hked, and pasc^ 
innumerable resolutions, and show themselves either 
as moderate and forbearing, or as wild and extravagant 
— — ftS practical or as dreamy and fanciful, as fhey might 
be disposed to do — think it would come to the same 
thing ; the actual power being all in one hand, that 
power would be absolute^ in /act; and really practical 
men, dierefore, instead of playing at balancing where 
there is no balance possible, would seize upon the hmt 
favourable opportunity for destroying the actual instru- 
ments of absolute power. 

Now, that opportunity was offiared in 1848, for the 
hearts of the kk^ were filled at that time with dismay ; 
and it was because the constitutionalists, instead of 
directly breaking up the iunctionary and military 
bodies, occupied themselves with imitating the balanc- 
ing of ministerial speeches against opposition speeches, 
that all things returned gradually to their old level. 
They were balancing without power, whilst the real 
powers — the mihtary, functionary, and police bodies- 
had only retreated to the background, frightened for a 
moment by the revolutionary storm, and were soon re- 
assured, when they found that they were either quite 
ov( vl<K)ked or actually befriended by the constitutional- 
ists, who, wanting tlie courage to attack them, concealed 
their cowardice behind an affiected fear of revolution i 
and declared that they would place themselves as a 
shield before their dynasties, which without them had 
plenty of shields to defend them, and swords too ! But 
then, you remember, that to destroy those shields and 
swords of absolutism, to disband those hordes of 
officials, soldiers, and gendarmes, would have been t<y' 
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destroy the states, and after the states were destroyed, 
there would have been an end of all constitutionalism. 
^ There remained nothing but republicanism ivith its imur 
Ipnaiy honors of firantic mohs, plunder and massacre, 
sociaHsm, communism, and general anarchy. Such 
were the fears of those whom the people had entrusted 
with the charge of establishing for them a stable and 
good order of things. Beyond the existing order of 
states they saw nolliang but chaos. They then did 
their utmost to maintain Hie present political system 
of Europe, by maintaining in its integrity every single 
military and dynastic establishment of Europe, and 
th^ txying to persuade the diiefe of those military 
^establisAmients, called states, to be kind enough to sub- 
mit to the resolutions passed by themselves (although 
there was not the least necessity for doing so) on beiialf 
•of a potentate who had half a miUion of soldiers at 
jiis command, and all the armies of Europe at his 
back. The neyer-fiiiling instinct of the people of 
Europe called for the revival of their nationality — the 
independence of Hungary, the resurrection of Poland, 
the unity of Germany and of Italy— such were the first 
watchwords of the revolution. The people of £urope 
did not dream at that moment of improving their social 
condition sword in hand. The thing, obviously im- 
possible as it was, did not occur to them before they 
were driven to despair. They had, however, convinced 
themselves that the cause of all their evils was in the 
European system ; and you might, therefore, have seen 
the national flags waving from every house, thus be- 
traying their real first impulse, which rarely misdirects 
them. But the question was, how to realize the 
national restoration of the European people? The 
masses, having no political knowledge, as I told you, 
-en trusted the Vinckes, the Gagems, the Giobertis, the 
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Gbaries Alberto, themselves, vith- the laak ^ seeiuiiig 
iheir dearly bought liberties. As a matter of comae, 

the same men who thought they might pcrsuadu the 
dynasties into constitutionalism, after having left them 
in full possesaioii of th^ absolute ptw^r, thought they 
mig}it.p«rBiif|de the same pxixuses into <ii«doiial unily, 
witboat iBterfering in the least wifh disk.smiiiigv 
independence. 

S^hus they sat, at Frankfurt, peo^uading and , per- 
suading, ajMi thus they sat at the e^pilals of the scpai!^ 
pnocipaljtiea, .peisnading mi .peimdiiig; .whilst the 
piiDces fe^londled the maitial and dynastie fipirit ef 
their arniK s ; while the bureaucracies i^whichhad been 
fnghteuied tp diaath) became aware t^t to |^e w^y U> 
the C&ambm or to tba.deaiieB'ofttiieipeei^ifiir-iuiitiy, 
-would be to aign>th6,deadi«mRaatcf(thsiriaim power 
and livehhood ; and while all the prinoes concerted a 
common plan of getting rid of these popular clamours 
and of these constitutional pedants for ever. And thus, 
io.pmper tune, the loime of the old pohtkwl aystem of 
ikifope -wm ,msfeoted, its kmda^imm never having 

been ullered tur a iiiomciil. 

If that unity, therefore, hM not been attempted, the 
result imust.ha^e been exactly the .same ; fkod if mt 
exti«(VfV9aiit flpeeehhad beemnade, and.not one 
dot had taken *plaoe, (I eemind yon that innsebimtcy, 
and It ast of all in l.liiglaiid, are great political reforms 
earned without disturbance,) the result would have 
atill been the same ; ,or,.if the people bad^eted accord- 
.mg to , the l im n gH iati g n. of itheir. isaltimmiatnfwi, -and rhaik 
in the days of their idqtory, committed rthecsame aavi- 
gninarv horrors j«[luch aftenvards were committed by 
the dynasties in ^e day^ of their 4niimph— tha .result 
.would sUll have bean the. same. Therfauk iWiis neither 
in their national a^iirattons, nor in the wUdnesa of 
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Iheir liehaviour or demaDds^it ma solely in the want 

of appreciation of their own case. The fault was in 
their applying the doctrine of institutions (which have 
giown up in this island in perfect consonaniQe with the 
partioukr <C(»ditio]|s of Hb exisleiice)--it was in their 
applyiiig that doctrine to .eslid^liahmeiits wldeh aro 
based upon a miUtary and funcLionary orgaDization, m 
which, therefore, the power of the crown cannot be 
balanced by any speeoh-making, whetlier good or bad^ 
whether mild and seiuible, oriaxkm and fimalic. 

The oonstitattoiiBl pedants of Germany and Italy, 
however, might bear with the abusti now heaped upon 
them by their brethren in pedantry of other countries, 
if they had not a much heavier repioach upon their 
ocmsoknee. They were mainly actuated by a hi^y 
learned and imitative respect of the rights of crowned 
heads, who iiad no rights whatever, since their supposed 
ri^ts were never conhrmed by any agreement with their 
different sulgeots, as is the case in Englaod. The 
English state, it may be admitted, is founded uposi a 
contract between the monarch and llie people ; but on 
the Continent the states are estabhshed by a contract 
between all the monarchs to the exclusion of all the 
people. Now, by bmng detennined not to toudi upon 
those imaginary rights, and attempting at the same 
time to re-estabHsh the unity of the German empire, 
the German professors of constitutionahsm did not 
only essay the impossible, but offered themselvea as 
the malvunmU of oppression both against the people 
and against the rights and the independence of other 
nations. In their loyalty they offered to the Houses 
of Hohen-Zoilem and Hapsburgii tlie assistance of 
all Germany to maintain the integrity of the Austrian 
and Prussian empires. Thus, by their constitutionai 
love of the rights of monarchy, they made themselves 

If 
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the gaoleia of Hungaiy, Poland, and Italy ; and the 
fe-establishment of the German nation became identi- 
fied in the minds of the other nations of Europe with 
the eternal continuaiice of Lheir own slavery ; since the 
perpetuation of all the proyinces of Austria in their rela- 
tion to the Austrian monarchy, and df the provinces of 
Prussia in their relation to the Prussian monarchy, 
and tlio institution of a great central German power 
over both these powers — what could this be in the eyes 
of ail intelligent men, of whatever nation, but to give 
more complexity and a better prospect of duration to 
all the essential mischiefs of European sen itude ? 

My own conclusion from this series of facts and ex- 
periments is, that it is not merely futile, but cruel, to 
extend encouragement to popular principles in Austria, 
Prussia, or France, or any of the smaller Continental 
piiiicipaliucs, unless we are prepared to approve of 
changes that must be latal to the dynastic tyranmes 
which have so long ruled in those countries. The 
struggle of the Continent is not so much one of the 
comparatiTe merits of the three forms of political rule 
— Monarcliy, Aristocracy, and Democracy — as one be- 
tween three principal races, the llomanic, the Teutonic, 
and the Sclavonian. All our theories on representative, 
monarchical, republican or social institutions, cannot 
alter anything in the realily of those three fundamental 
powers of European history. They are conscious of 
their distinct existence ; they are conscious of having 
some very old accounts to settle between themselves ; 
ihey are partly highly civilized, partly midway between 
barbarism and civilization, and partly not yet emerged 
from very savageness. Now, it is not between Frede- 
rick William of Prussia, nor between Victor Eruauuel 
of Sardinia, and a few bad speakers, that the alfairs of 
seventy millions of Germans and Italians are to be 
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settled ; but it is between the centre of Kurope and 
the Sdavic race on one side, and the ships and indus- 
try of England, and the natural treasures of America 
on the other. On the East the Continent is chained 
politically ; on the West, commercially. Let us throw 
a glance upon these two points, for they are the points 
which alone are worth qf»eaking about 

Bussia, ve see, governs Germany through Prussia ; 
and Prussia through Denmark. Russia, you are aware, 
commands Persia and the adjoining countries, from 
the heights of the Plateau of Central Asia. It remains, 
then, that she should have in her power the Austrian 
and Turkish empires, in order to govern nearly the 
whole of this hemisphere, with the exception of the 
South-eastern parts of Asia. Austria, however, is 
already held in the Bussian grasp ; and Turkey will, 
like a ripe pear, Ml into her lap, on the day when 
England, through some war with France, or for any 
other reason, may be forced to relax her watch at the 
gates of the Bosphorus. This was as nearly as possible 
veahzed in 1848 and 1849. 

There aro in the north of Turkey several provinces, 
known under tiic uame of the Danube provinces, — 
Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia — of which Russia has 
managed to be acknowledged the protector, by the 
common agreement of the European powers. Those 
provinces nominally still belong to Turkey ; but they 
rose against the Sultan about the time of the Greek 
insurrection, and that not without Russia's assistance; 
the inhabitants being, like the Greeks, for the greater 
part Christians, Bussia knew how to engage the sym* 
pathies of Europe on their behalf, and she was ap- 
pointed the guardian of their hberties. By this means 
she has at present acquired a hght to march into those 
provinces, and thence to command Austria and Turkey 
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at the same time, just as from the Duchy of Warsaw 
she commands Austria and Prussia. The moment, 
therefore, the reyolution broke oat in 1848, in France, 
Gennaiiy, and Italy, Bussia sent her agents to Walla- 
' ehia, to Yaiae a revdlation in that principality, in older 
to have a pretext for occup3dng it. You see at one 
glance to what end : she could £rom thence seize upon 
the favourable moment to potmoe upon Constantinople, 
while at the same time she could waiteh the threatening 
aspect of affairs in Hungary. It was in vain that the 
Sultan remonstrated against the disinterested friend- 
ship of Bussia! That power was generously deter- 
mined to vestoie order in that reheliious province, and 
to repress that mudatore revolution by a help of 
90,000 men, although the Sult<an was on perfectly 
good terms with his rebelHous bubjects. At the same 
time General Grabbe was sent to Constantinople to 
demand the renewal of Mie treaty of Hunkmr Blsriessi. 
By that treaty the ri^ of passing through the Daidar- 
nelles had been guaranteed to the Russian fleet. Upon 
this request, it is said, the Porte, feehng that her poli- 
tical existence was aimed at, addressed herself to the 
Enghsh and French amhassadoro, askhig what Engboad 
and France were willuig to do in case of a rupture be- 
tween the Porte and St. Petersburgh. Having received 
an answer encouragiDg on the whole, Turkey peremp- 
torily lefiised the renowal of the tiealy of Hunkiar 
Skelessi; and, altbou^ she could not hinder the 
presence of the Russian army in Wallachifi^ it was 
stipulated that the Russian and Turkish troops were 
to be of equal number. In the meantime the Hunga- 
rian war Inoke out, and Bussia, feeling herself threat* 
ened by the possible consequences of that insorrectkm, 
was now no longer able to pursue her ])lans upon Con- 
stantuiople ; fox if the Magyars had been triumphant 
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not only Poland would have risen in insurrection, but 
KuBsia would have lost all chance of domitieering over 
the Danube provinces-— that fortress, as it were, from 
which she keeps both the Turkish and Aubtnan em- 
pires in continual apprehension and dependence. 

It was, therefore, not from any kind of sympathy of 
pnnciple that fiussia o&red her assistance to the 
Austrian government; but she fought for her most 
vital interests and most cherished projects, liay, for 
veiy existence. This is so ceitain, that, as early as 
the year 1834, Mr. Prondzinsfy, an officer of the 
Eusoan general's staff, had already drawn the plans 
iiud maps of an Hunganuu caiapaigii ; for, when Hun- 
gary began to reclaim her constitutional and national 
rights, Russia began to fear that her projects in respect 
to the Danube provinces would be ob^amcied by the 
interests and enei^es of a strong national body in the 
immediate neigh bo urhuod of the Danube. The Magyars 
began, indeed, to open regular steam communication on 
the Danube, which, in course of time, might have become 
a powerful instrumentality, uniting all the neighbour- 
ing tribes, in spite of their or^^inal jealousies, by the 
interests of commerce, into one powerful anti-Russian 
federation. Since that time JBIngUsh diplomacy never 
ceased to take an interest in the prc^press of Hungazian 
prosperity and independence; whilst, as I observed, 
Russia prepared her maps and plans to be ready for a 
campaign. 

I think all these facts, which I quote only by way ^f 
instances (the whole international history of Europe 
being made up of similar ones), must convince you that 
I was justified in asserting, that any state of peace, 

which it is possible under the present system to main- 
tain lor a time, is only a preparation for an ultimate 
universal war, in which the different governments of 

l2 
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Europe and Ana, whilst imagining that they fight the 
batiileB of thmr own jealoiisiea and ainbitiona^ will he 

made to fight those of the two colossal powers, England 
and Hussia. At the saino time, th6 case of Hungaiy 
maj serve aa an instanoe, how mnch the pxosperitj and 
progfeaa of the European and Amado people are influ* 
enced and obstructed by the international system in 
which they are thus forcibly held. Whilst England, for 
example, waa interested in the prosperity and progress 
of Hongaiy as a har in the way of Russia in her de- 
signs upon Constantinople, it was a question of the 
utmost importance for Russia, to have the national 
' energies of tlie Magyars broken, and to destroy the 
rising trade of the Danube, which would have 
immensely &?oured the commercial development of 
Germany and of Asia Minor, and have formed a 
new vein of healthy life and imiinning communi- 
cation between the Indian empire and the mother 
countiy. Now, whether in Hungary or along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean — whether in Spain, in 
Persia, or in the heart of Germany — ^the people of all 
these countries are equally tossed about between Russian 
and English as well as between Austrian, Prussian, 
and French influence, a small part of them experienc- 
ing, in consequence, a momentary prosperity, but the 
greater part linding themselves systematically cut off 
from the air of commercial and industnal hfe, while 
all of them are held in a state of moral dependence 
upon foreign governments, destructive alike of their 
individual and their national character. 

The question of freedom, then, is not one between 
the people of each state and its government ; but be- 
tween our Bomano-Teutonic dvilization and the 
Sdaves, And the question, on the other hand, is not, 
whether one state or the other violates the treaties by 
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adding so many inches of ground to its territory; but 
whether the Continental states of Europe are to take a 
part in the great cmnmercial and industrial develop- 
ment which has been opened by the discovery of 
America, or not. In the latter respect, the policy of 
England has been as ii\jurious to the Continent as tiiat 
ofBussia. I know that more enli^itened principles are 
gaining ground here. No one can acknowledge more 
freely and with more sincere admiration, the beautiful 
earnestness with which the English people are working 
to realize all that is good, whether in their internal or 
in their external policy, and in my deUberate opinion 
there is no people of purer idea! aspirations than 
the English. But that work is only just in its begin- 
ning ; the ideas of fair play for all nations, of peace 
and brotherhood, are far horn having penetrated, as 
yet, into those doudj r^ions where the foreign secrs- 
taiy is throned high above the voice and the under- 
standing of the English public, and guided by nothing 
but the voice of his own aristocratic conscience and the 
traditions of ezdusiveness and national jealousy^ inhe- 
rited from the times of the struggle ibt colonial inde- 
pendence. To prevent any European nation from 
heron ling powerful at sea, is still, besides its enmity 
against Hussia, the leading principle of Enghsh diplo- 
macy* Now, Italy would be powerful on the Mediter- 
ranean, as she was in the Middle Ages, if she were 
united : and Germany would he the same on tlic lilack 
Sea, in Asia Minor, and on the Atlantic, if she were 
united : Holland and Belgium, that cut her off from 
the Korth Sea ; Denmark, that intercepts her commu- 
nication with the Norlih Sea and the Baltic ; Russia, 
that stops the mouth of the Danube — would cease to 
bar her from the trade of the world and the air of 
national life. Imagine only that the central people of 
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Europe had only one coast, exIeDding from the neigh- 
boorhood of St Petersbuigh to the South of Ostend, 

and had the Black Sea and the Adriatic joined by rail- 
ruads uluug that out? coast, \vith all its splendid sea- 
ports! Such would be tlie inevitable consequence of 
Oennan unity ; and it requiros a great heart to pursue, 
in the face of such a certainty, any bat Lord Pahner- 
stoii s ])olicy. Russia is to be checked ; but Italy and 
(luiiiiany are not to become great commercial jxjwers. 
How is Kussia to be checked, being looked upon by all 
the governments, as she is, as the stronghold of their 
own absolutism ? By encouraging the introduction of 
the Enghsh 1 ims ul government, and of the absolute 
power of the exchange, into each separate ConUnental 
state. For the exchange-men of all countries are all 
dependent upon London ; and wherover tJiey command, 
English interest commands. Thus it is stock-jobbing 
constitutionalism which is the principle of English 
diplomacy ; whilst that of liussian diplomacy is abso^ 
lutism and dynastic jealousy. It is difficult to say, 
which of the two is more demoralizing, and more cid- 
culated to thwart the energies of those natiuns ; Imt in 
their continuation, as absolutism legalized by the 
dirtiest part of money interest, they change the whole 
of Continental Europe into a gambling-house, and a 
school for vice. 

It is inexplicabli^ how some people have the impu- 
dence, and others the simplicity, to speak of the balance 
of power, which is said to be violated by Austria annex- 
ing a litde town, like Cracow; or France Belgium; 
while Russia extends her dominion over the half of 
Europe imd Asia; and whilst the English empire 
comprises something between one hundred and £fty 
and two hundred millions of people i Two or three 
hundred years ago, when the principal interosta of 
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European civilization were ail to be settled between 
the Continental powers, that system hafl some sense. 
At present it is merely a pretext for using the central 
natuaiB of £iivcq9e, as Turlcey and Persia are used, viz.^ 
as materials of war. It is not the position of Sardinia 
or of Prussia, which a really practical poiiiician has to 
consider ; but the position oi Europe with her civihza- 
tion, her moral and intellectual powers, her industrial 
progress and her population, in her relation to America 
on the one side, and to the East on the other. America 
is, mainly speaking, with regard to Europe still in the 
position of a great colony. The time when each of the 
European powers tried to appropriate as much of the 
tnmsmarine world as possiUe to itself, and of excludp 
ing aH other states horn participating in its trade, 
is past. The colonies are, with single exceptions, be- 
come common property. The produce of their virgin soil 
must be exchanged for works of Eux^pean indoatiy ; 
and works of European industiy must be exchanged 
for, and are dependent for their raw material upon the 
produce of their soil. In proportion as the population 
of America, Austraha, and other cdonies increases, the 
European industiy must inozeasey with which those 
countries cannot compete, labour being scarce with 
them, as it is abundant here. England begins to feel 
the injustice and impossibility of monopolizing the 
market of the world, both for her manufactures and for 
her merchant-navy. She invites the nations to take 
part; but her invitation sounds like a mockery, while 
it is her diplomacy which forms one of the chief impe- 
diments to national development. Those of you who, 
by sending to Continental nations missi(maries of 
peace, or of representative constitutionalism, or of free 
trade, think that you will deliver them fh>m their 
degradation, may renicmbur, that 2,000 years o^o. 
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miasioiiaries of peace were sent to all the nattons of 
Europe and Asia, and that for two thousand years they 
have been working, I do not mean to say in vain, but 

with a measure of success proportioned to the cessation 
of the natural animosities between the Teutonic and 
Bomanic races, and to the ameliorating inflttenoe of 
commeroe and industry.* 

It is not so much required to offer principles and 
doctrines to those nations, as to offer them a basis, 
upon which an understanding is practicable. Do the 
Austrian, the Fmssian, and the Bussian monarchies 
— the ambitions of France, or the petty constitutional- 
ism of Lord Palmerston, offer such a basis ? I think 
not. If you offend the spirit of the Itahan, the Hun- 
garian, and the Pole, by forcing them into submission, 
under a German bureaucracy or a French soldiery, 
they will, at length, turn upon the race of iShmx 
ofieiiders. J t dillerent races, filled with a hatred 
against each other, which is fanned by the policy of 
great dynasties, are kept together through forcible com- 
binations, they will grow mad with the spirit of hatred 
and of revenge. If a nation is distracted, plunged into 
stupid sensuahsm on the one side, and trained in 
puerile vanity on the other, and you oifer to such a 
nation mock instLtutions as a certain core of all its 
evils, and teach her to enslave her neighbours, whilst 
abusing her for doing so — such a nation will become 

* We coil only fulniit tliis allusion to llio progress of Christianity in a 
qualified sense. We believe tliat a i)roclainatiou of the gospel, which 
failb not to notice and allow for ibe diversities of race and positiou, will 
be, as it has ever been, Ibe most widely soocesflfiDl ; 'but it is also our 
eonviotiony fh«t so fiv from the pro g r oos ot civilisation and oommerae 
having been the measure of the spread of Christianity, it is, on the ooa> 
tmry, true, that the progreps of relipion (undei-standing hy the term, 
evangelical Proti^stant Christianity) has heen ihp m»>asure of the spread 
of civiiizaiion and commerce. Witness, in liiustmuou, liio commercial 
histories of England, HoUand and Belgium, and Ameriea.— Ed. 
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sensual, puerile, vain, and sceptical, in proportion a« 
she is endowed with high intellectual and moral facul- 
ties. Such is the education by which Gennany is 
being prepared ibr the impendiug conflict. When the 
first Boman emperors held the reins of the old world, 
'*in the most high and palmy state of Bome," the 
practical pohticians of that proud empire, smiled at the 
.splenetic speculations of u certain Hterary dreamer 
with the n^me of Tacitus, who, in writing a book on 
the manners and customs of the German aavagies in 
the North of Italy, seemed to be inspired with a som- 
bre presentiment of the savages of northern forests 
being destined to overrun and destroy the power of 
Impenal Rome I On comparing the inipert'ect military 
knowledge of those barbarians, divided into innumera- 
ble tribes, with the disciplined Boman legions, in the 
possession of all the arts of war, and with that most 
perfect administrative machinery, by which the re- 
sources of the whole empire were concentrated for 
either defence or attack, who would have not ridiculed 
the idea of the Goths breaking their way through thou- 
sands of miles of steppes and deserts, and through 
hostile tribes, in order to conquer the civilized world ? 
Still it was done. But it was not done by a foohsh 
attempt of the Goths to march directly fxom the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea, upon Bome ; but it was chiefly 
done by the dependence into which the Itoman enx- 
peroi"s gradually fell upon the a.^si.stance of baibarian 
chiefs; and that state of dependence was brought 
about by the very perfection of the administrative 
machineiy which was destructive to the national cha- 
ractter and energit?s of the people subjected t^^ it, and 
therefore produced prjBtorianisni and that state of 
internal putrefaction which had already destroyed the 
Boman empire from within, before it was conquered 
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fiom without For the flaineieafloii the states of (3oii- 
tinantal Eonipe sie being internally destroyed before 

they are extern;illy conquered. It is, indeed, not the 
probable conquest of the Continent by iiussian troops 
which fills me with apprehension ; but it is that decay 
which I s^ presendy at work in all those eoimtries, 
wlii<^ makes 1§ie power of Russia appear formidable 
to me. Wliilst oilicrs are ridiculing the fears of a 
future ascendancy of Russia in Europe, I am satisfied 
with d^loring the present efifects of the Russian asoen* 
daacy, which actnaDy make themsebres felt» which are 
to be met with in e?ery country of the Continant, and 
which are not matters of anticipation. I think it is 
quite sufficient to see £urope governed by the edge of 
ibB sword, torn by factions, and threatened with war, 
and to find that all these things are not the doings of 
any particular body of men, but are the eruptions 
of a constitutional disease, that will last as long as 
the present international constitution of Europe lasts ; 
that they are, in short, the consequence of the 
Gennan and Italian dynasties being dependent upon 
Austria and Prussia, and of Austria and Prussia being 
dependent upon Kussia, whilst France, in her restless 
ambition, does not know where to turn, and England 
tries m Tain, either by diplomatic «rts or weltmeaning 
admonitions, to remedy an evil which can only be 
remedied by re-constructing Europe upon the basis of 
national independence. 

I look over the surface of Continental Europe, and 
calling to mind its ancient {^ories, I ask, Is there no 
hope ? Are the noble countries that border upon the 
waters of the Mediterranean, those countries from 
which all the arts of our present civilization proceeded, 
are they to remain like an exhausted soil, that has been 
worked until it will yield no fruit? Those towns of the 
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lihiue, and of the Dauube, and o( the Baltic, that once 
formed a league powerful enough to foroe the fruits and 
inventions of peace and plenty upon the very night of 
the dark ages, and whose commerce, embracing the 
whole known worltl, carried civilizaUon to the borders 
of bibeiia, are they never to raise their heads again, 
but to linger on through ages by the sufferance of the 
policemen and soldiers of petty prefects and foreign 
tyrants ? Is the race of the Saxon plains, and of the 
Holstein marshes, no longer the bame, from which this 
island was peopled, from which the greatest and freest 
of nations sprang? X trust that it is still the same. 
The Germans are still of the same stuff of which Gut* 
tenbergs aud Luthers were formed. They are still 
prolific in Goethes, Schillers, and Humboldts ! it is 
in the memory of men, that they rose all hke one maii» 
nay» all like one hero, to throw off the yoke of the 
foreigner. 

The Italians are still of the same mateiial of wliich 
Dantes and Ratiaelies were made. The very man who 
loved to sit on ruins, and to shut his eyes to every ray 
of hope, could not resist the refreshing influence of 
Italian genius ; and he who was unwilling to allow 
that anything w^as durable, was obHged to confess that 
the spirit of that nation was eternal. And if the spirit 
of art and of science make a nation indestructible, 
there is certainly hope of eternal life for a nation thait, 
hke the PolUh is, as it were, one uniiileirupted mani- 
festation of the spirit of nationahty itself, in which 
oveiy man and every woman are ready at any moment 
to sacrifice themselves, and all that is dearest to them, 
to that which is still dMr^ than aU — thdr coufOrtf, 
Th( re is that depth of fidehty to one great and imper- 
ishable thought in those men, — that faith which carries 
victory through the gates of death. Of the Hungarians 
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I need not speak. To tell you that they are heroes, 

would be like telling you that Shakspere is a poeL, and 
that the sun gives light ; and having, as they have, 
maintained their national independence through ages, 
against hostQe nations and unvarying tyranny, there is 
yet a chance of theii- maintaining it for some time to 
come. There are still in the centre of Europe four 
great nations, enslaved, though possessed of the highest 
faculties and most powerful energies — ^the yexy nations 
from wliich not only the civilization, hut the most 
prosperous and nourishing coiiiniuiiities of the world 
sprang ; and those nations, after a struggle of many 
centuries — a struggle of arms as wdl as of thoughts-*- 
have at last arrived at that general equality pf ideas, 
sentiments, and manners, which embraces them all in 
one civilization ; and although their peculiarities of 
character and genius are happily still strong enough 
to prevent a stupid uniformity, theyaie sufficiently 
worn off to admit of an amicable understanding, the 
more so as they are so situated as to have exactly the 
same interests. Those nations arc now, by an unna- 
tural dismemberment, or by unnatursd combinations, 
trained to hate each other; nay, different portions of 
the same nation are, by the same unfortunate contri- 
vance, forced to pay an enormous sum for keeping 
banus of inurderers, or still worse, are, against their 
own will and under penalty of high treason, enlisted 
in such bands, for the purpose of keeping themselves 
in that state of dismemberment, by which their 
national energies are dwarfed, their hertrts corrujilLd, 
and they are thnist do^n from their place as men, and 
are used up as the mere material of a war carried on 
between two foreign powers. Thus prevented as they 
wte from exercising those powers of mind which they 
possess, in accordance with the wants of their state of 
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civilization. Thus deprived of the free use of their ma- 
texial and economical powers, they natoraUy turn all 
the venom of their hlaated hopes and crippled energies 
against each other, thns adding a further element of 
social decoraposition to those evils entailed upon them 
by the political system of Europe. And all this for 
what? That certain families may rule— that some 
dianoe-poesessors of power may continue to preserve it 
for a time till thej are swallowed by their mightier 
neighbours — all to be drowned at last in cue gulf of 
social war and national barbaiism! On the other 
handt the removal of two families &om their supremai^, 
would suffice to allow the people of Europe to drop 
into their national positions and relationships, and 
would place the several races and sections of races at 
liberty to work out their own development and progress 
in the manner most congenial to their nature, histor}% 
and circumstances. Once free, and allowed to care for 
their own, after tlieir own manner, there might be 
governments of various forms in Frankfort, or Pesth, 
in Warsaw, or Rome; and states thus severally inde- 
dependent — ^independent on a natural basis — ^would, 
bevond the least doubt — as the result of their common 
civilization, of their coinuion commercial interest, and 
in behalf of their common weal — ^have their common 
centre of confederate unity, as in the case of the United 
States of America. 

The nationality of these countries, is, lu itself, the 
hight'St ideal object ; it is what health is to the body. 
But what are the effects of health ? Let us for once 
lift our eyes, and then we should discover to our aston- 
ishment, that old Europe is in the possession of quite 
as many resources as new America. We should dis- 
cover that Europe has her backwoods in the virgin 
forests of Poland, of Kussia, and of Turkey ; that the 
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«ic ] 'p< s of the East allow etUl as large a scope for the 

eaiigrants of our surplus population as those of the 
*• far West ; ' aDtl we should find, let but liberty 
spread her sheltering ivings over those countries, that 
our hardy labourers will seek their fortune nearer 
home, and so their energies and newly acquired wealtli 
will not be lost to their mother counthes, but will 
stream back to enrich again and again the parent 
source with new vitality, while, at the same time, the^ 
would oany, step by step, our civilization into the rery 
heart of Asia. Thus, would trade and oommeree, 
industry', art, science, national health and social liar- 
mony, revive in this portion of the earth, and assigu 
to its people a progress, the glory of which would be 
greater than that of anything that has gone before. I 
therefore need not excuse myself for having spoken to 
you on a subject in which the destiny of the world, as 
it were, and undoubtedly your own, is involved. I 
shall and must speak on that subject as long as I 
have a voice. But it is a feeble voice, and thei^ore it 
has been kind of you to listen to it 



THE END. 



T. &i. W. Birtwblsrtle, Priaters, Nortbgate, UaliriBX. 
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